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YOU STILL HAVE TIME-- 


TO COMPLETE A COURSE IN ACCOUNTING 
BEFORE THE CLOSE OF THIS SCHOOL YEAR 











Extension Courses in Accounting are offered to 
commercial teachers who want to prepare to teach 
higher accounting or practice public accounting. No 
exact time limit is set for the completion of the courses, 
but the entire course should not take more than 34 
weeks. You can work on a part-time basis without 
interference with school duties. You may enroll now 


for the complete course or any of the separate courses 
described below. 


ELEM ENTARY ACCOUNTING (Approximate time for completion, 10 weeks) 


This course provides instruction in the elements of 
accounting, dealing with the fundamental principles of 
accounting and system building. The course might 
properly be referred to as one in constructive account- 
ing because stress is placed upon the designing of books 
of account and the installation of systems. Completion 
of a standard course in bookkeeping will be accepted 
as a prerequisite to enrollment. 


ADVANC ED ACCOUNTING (Approximate time for completion, 14 weeks) 


This course might properly be referred to as a 
C. P. A. quiz course. The questions and problems used 
were all selected from either C. P. A. examinations 
held in different states, or from the examinations pre- 
pared by the American Institute of Accountants. This 
is a very broad course and the completion of the 
elementary accounting course or its equivalent will be 
accepted as a prerequisite to enrollment. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING (Approximate time for completion, 10 weeks) 


This course provides an interpretation of the 
Federal Revenue Laws, stressing the preparation of 
income tax returns and the computation of taxes. 
The text material is based upon the latest Revenue 
Act passed in 1928, the joint resolutions of both 
branches of Congress in 1929, and the latest rulings 
and regulations of the Treasury Department. Com- 
pletion of a standard course in bookkeeping or ele- 


mentary accounting will be accepted as a prerequisite 
to enrollment. 
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OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
IN TYPEWRITING* 
by 
VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL, M.A. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


HILE school surveys of many 
kinds have been made within 
recent years, but little has been 

done in Indiana to determine existing con- 
ditions in the field of typewriting in the high 
school. The writer has just completed a 
study, the particular problem of which was 
to make an objective measurement of accom- 
plishments in typewriting of high school 
commercial pupils in the state of Indiana. 
Knowing the varied conditions under which 
typewriting is taught, leads one 


for the purpose for which the measurement 
is made. 

Inasmuch as practically all schools use the 
fifteen minutes straight copy speed test as a 
means of measuring achievement in type- 
writing, a test of this kind was used in this 
survey. 

A test was prepared by the investigator 
and letters were sent to all of the 350 high 
schools in Indiana offering commercial work, 
inviting them to give the test to all the 
typing pupils in these high 





to believe that highly varied 





results are being achieved. 


Out of the fact that type- 
writing is taught under many 
and varied conditions in the 
secondary schools of Indiana, 
this problem naturally arises. 
Some high schools are large; 
others are small. The differ- 
ence in size of schools carries 
with it a difference in equip- 
ment and facilities for work, 
number and kind of teachers 
employed, and conveniences 
in a general way. Some schools 
have eight months, others 
nine, while others have ten 











schools, except to the pupils 
doing first semester work. Of 
the 350 high schools to which 
this letter was sent, 178 schools 
responded, giving the test on 
February 21, 1928. 


The responding schools are 
a rather representative group, 
varying in size from an enroll- 
ment of 31 to 2533 pupils. 
The commercial departments 
of these high schools have 
enrollments ranging in size 
from six to 1200 pupils. The 
number of teachers employed 
in the individual high schools 











range from five to 99, while 





months of instruction each 

year. Some schools give instruction in type- 
writing on the basis of single periods of 40 to 
60 minutes in length, while others operate on 
the basis of double periods of 80 to 90 minutes 
duration. In a skill subject such as type- 
writing, the time element should play an 
important part in the degree to which pupils 
acquire skill in the subject. 


Of course, there are some very important 
factors separate and apart from the type of 
school and its method of operation that 
enter into the success or failure of pupils in 
their typewriting work. Some of these 
factors are individual differences among 
pupils, home life, education of parents, and 
others, most of which are difficult to measure 
and are impossible to consider in this study. 
It is felt, therefore, that an objective measure- 
ment of the achievement of the pupils in 
typewriting in the different schools grouped 
according to the element of size as measured 
by enrollment and the element of time as 
measured by length of school year and length 
of class period gives most satisfactory results 


the number employed in the 
commercial departments of these schools 
range from one to 15. The pupils taking 
typing in these high schools range from four 
to 515 in number. The school years vary in 
length from eight to ten months. The length 
of time devoted daily to typing varies from 
40 to 90 minutes. 


In the 178 participating schools, 6396 
individual pupils took the test. The test 
papers were graded according to the Inter- 
national Typewriting Rules, since all schools 
use these rules in grading their fifteen-minute 
speed tests in their classroom work, and are 
familiar with them. Then an accuracy 
grade was obtained for each pupil by dividing 
his net words by his gross words, which 
grade is expressed as a percentage. In this 
manner, both an accuracy and a speed grade 
was determined for each pupil. 


The data in this study are first studied 
from the viewpoint of the size of the school 
as measured by school enrollment to deter- 
mine whether there is any difference in 
achievement between the larger and the 


*From an address given at the Tenth Annual Conference of Indiana Commercial Teachers at Ball 
State, February 15, 1930. 
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smaller schools. The schools are classified 
into eight groups with enrollments as follows: 
0-99, 100-199, 200-299, 300-399, 400-499, 
500-799, 800-1099, and 1100-2599. This 
classification has been made in this way 
because it is felt that the facilities, equipment, 
type of instruction, and other such factors, 
are somewhat similar for the schools falling 
within the respective groups. Tabulations 
have been made in terms of the median, the 
probable deviation, and the range, in words 
per minute and in percentage of accuracy in 
the test, for each class in each school grouped 
according to the classification described 
above. No attempt will be made to present 
any of this information. 

However, these data have been summarized 
into six tables, each table being illustrated 
by a graphic presentation. Two of the 
tables contain the summary for Typing II, 
two for Typing III, and two for Typing IV. 


It is necessary to use two tables for each 
class, since the study deals with both words 
per minute and percentage of accuracy in 
the tests. These summaries are made in 
terms of the medians of the medians, the 
average deviation of medians, the average 
deviation of medians expressed as a relative 
dispersion, and the range of the medians for 
the different groups in the different classes, 
both in words per minute and in percentage 
of accuracy in the test. In this discussion, 
these six tables will be condensed into two 
tables, containing only the medians of the 
medians for the groups, one of the tables 
giving the information on speed, and the 
other giving the information on accuracy. 
Table I contains the data on words per 
minute for Typing II, Typing III, and 
Typing IV, classified according to the element 
of size as measured by enrollment, in terms 
of the medians of the medians of the groups. 


TABLE I 


The Medians of Medians in Words Per Minute for Typing II, Typing III, and Typing IV 
Grouped According to Size of Enrollment of Schools 





THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 








ENROLLMENT 
Typing II Typing III Typing IV 

1 0— 99 25.8 47.0 42.0 
2 100— 199 25.4 34.8 41.6 
3 200— 299 26.5 39.2 36.7 
4.  300- 399 27.1 32.0 36.4 
5. 400— 499 23.5 36.3 37.9 
6. 500- 799 27.2 32.4 42.9 
7 800-1099 23.6 34.0 40.7 
8. 1100-2599 19.6 29.2 35.9 





From the standpoint of speed as measured 
in words per minute, the schools with enroll- 
ment of 0-99 consistently show the best 
results in achievement, while the schools 
with an enrollment of 1100-2599 just as 
consistently show the poorest results. There 
seems to be a slight inverse correlation be- 
tween the results achieved by the groups 
and the increase in the enrollment of the 
schools. The correlation is so slight that it 


may well be concluded that the size of the 
enrollment, outside of groups one and eight, 
has little effect upon the results achieved in 
speed in typing. 

Table II contains the data on percentage 
of accuracy for Typing II, Typing III, and 
Typing IV, classified according to the ele- 
ment of size as measured by enrollment in 
terms of the medians of the medians of the 
groups. 


TABLE II 


The Medians of Medians in Percentage of Accuracy for Typing II, Typing III, and 
Typing IV Grouped According to Size of Enrollment of Schools 





THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 








ENROLLMENT 
Typing II Typing III Typing IV 

1 0- 99 79.8 88.7 85.1 
2 100— 199 74.9 72.8 81.8 
3 200— 299 78.5 87.8 78.1 
4. 300— 399 81.0 82.4 75.8 
5. 400— 499 70.5 83.7 83.4 
6. 500— 799 79.7 76.5 84.6 
7 800-1099 76.7 78.3 83.1 
8. 1100-2599 79.0 79.3 84.0 
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Concerning the achievement in accuracy 
in the test, the results seem to vary but little 
with the increase in the size of the enrollment 
of the groups. The size of a school seems to 
have little effect upon the achievement in 
accuracy in typing. In the light of the 
standard of 100 percent, the achievement in 
percentage of accuracy in this test seems 
very low. 


It may finally be concluded from the 
results of this test, both from the standpoint 
of speed and of accuracy, that the size of a 
school has little to do with the results 
achieved. If there is any difference in 
achievement between the large and the 
small school, it is in favor of the small school. 


The data in this study are next studied 
from the standpoint of the element of time as 
measured by the length of the school year 
and the length of the class period to determine 
whether there is any difference in achieve- 
ment between the shorter and the longer 
terms of school or between the single period 
and the double period of classroom instruc- 
tion. The schools have been classified into 
six groups as follows: The eight-month 
schools having class periods of 40 to 60 min- 
utes; the eight-month schools having class 
periods of 80 to 90 minutes; the nine-month 
schools having class periods of 40 to 60 
minutes; the nine-month schools having class 
periods of 80 to 90 minutes; the ten-month 


schools having class periods of 40 to 60. 





minutes, and the ten-month schools having 
class periods of 80 to 90 minutes. The schools 
fall naturally into groups having eight, nine, 
and ten months of school, when the length of 
the school year is considered. The division 
of class periods into two groups is made 
because it is a logical division between the 
single and the double periods in class con- 
struction. 


The single periods are 40 to 60 minutes in 
length, while the double periods are 80 to 90 
minutes in length. In the original study, 
tabulations have been made in terms of the 
median, the probable deviation, and the 
range, in words per minute and in percentage 
of accuracy in the test, for each class in each 
school grouped according to the classification 
just described. No attempt will be made to 
present any of this information. 


The data for this division of the study 
have been summarized into six tables, each 
table being pictured graphically. Six tables 
have been used for summarizing the data 
when studied according to the element of 
time for the same reasons that six tables 
were used in summarizing the data when 
studied according to the element of size. 
These six tables will be condensed into two 
tables, containing only the medians of the 
medians for the groups, one of the tables 
giving the information on speed, and the 
other giving the information on accuracy. 
Table III contains the data on words per 


TABLE III 


The Medians of Medians in Words Per Minute for Typing II, Typing III, and 
Typing IV Grouped According to Element of Time as Measured by 
Length of School Year and Length of the Class Period 





Length of Term and 


THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 





of Class Period | 





Typing II Typing III Typing I 
1. 8 mos., 40-60 min. 24.9 38.9 38.7 
2. 8 mos., 80-90 min. 27.4 39.7 41.0 
3. 9mos., 40-60 min. 33.7 32.4 38.2 
4. 9 mos., 80—90 min. 28.6 39.0 44.2 
5. 10 mos., 40-60 min. 19.0 29.1 35.9 
6. 10 mos., 80-90 min. 29.9 43.0 52.0 





minute for Typing II, Typing III, and Typ- 
ing IV, classified according to the element of 
time as measured by the length of the school 
year and the length of the class period. 

The achievement in words per minute is 
higher in the case of the double-period 
groups. The result achieved in the double- 
period groups vary directly with the increase 
in the length of the school year, while the 
results achieved in the single period groups 
vary indirectly with the increase in the 
length of the school year. It is felt, especially 
in the case of the eight-month schools, that 





there is not enough difference between the 
achievement of the single-period and the 
achievement of the double-period groups to 
justify the use of the double period in typing. 
The results in their entirety are exceptionally 
low. 


Table IV contains the summarized data on 
percentage of accuracy for Typing II, Typing 
III, and Typing IV, classified according to 
the element of time as measured by the 
length of the school year and the length of 
the class period in terms of the medians of 
the medians of the groups. 
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TABLE IV 


The Medians of the Medians in Percentage of Accuracy for Typing II, Typing III, 
and Typing IV Grouped According to Element of Time as Measured by 
Length of School Year and Length of Class Period 





Length of Term and | 


THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 





of Class Period | “Typing 11 





Typing III Typing IV 
1. 8 mos., 40-60 min. 73.0 76.4 83.9 
2. 8 mos., 80—90 min. 78.3 Ye 79.6 
3. 9 mos., 40-60 min. 75.9 79.3 81.4 
4. 9mos., 80-90 min. 78.1 82.4 85.0 
5. 10 mos., 40-60 min. 71.0 79.0 82.1 
6. 10 mos., 80—90 min. 80.2 76.5 86.6 





There is a slight tendency on the part of 
the double-period groups to show better 
results in achievement in percentage of ac- 
curacy in the test than do the single period 
groups. This is not nearly so noticeable as 
is the case in the achievement in words per 
minute. ,In fact, the difference in achieve- 
ment in percentage of accuracy between the 
single and double-period groups is so negligi- 
ble that it might well be ignored. There is 
little correlation between the results achieved 
in accuracy and the increase in the length of 
the school year. There is but little difference 
in accuracy in the achievement of the three 
typing classes, Typing II, Typing III, and 
Typing IV. However, the correlation is 
positive in that the more advanced pupils 
achieved the better results. The element of 
time seems to have little ,effect upon the 
achievement in accuracy in*typing. In the 
light of the business man’s standard of 100 
percent, the achievement in percentage of 
accuracy in this test seems very low. 

In the final division of the study the same 
data are reclassified and studied according to 
the element of size and the element of time 
simultaneously. The result of this classifica- 
tion is to break the schools up into smaller 
and more numerous groups. When the 


element of size was considered alone, the 
schools were divided into eight groups. Then, 
when the element of time only was recognized 
the schools were classified into six groups. 
When the elements of both size and time are 
considered together, the schools are divided 
into 48 groups. Under this classification the 
data have been summarized into six tables, 
there being a summary table for both accu- 
racy and speed for each of the three classes, 
Typing II, Typing III, and Typing IV. 
These summaries are made in terms of the 
medians of the medians, the average deviation 
of medians, the average deviation of medians 
expressed as a relative dispersion, and the 
range of the medians for the different groups 
in the different classes, both in words per 
minute and in percentage of accuracy in the 
test. 


The three tables on accuracy will be 
omitted from this discussion with a brief 
statement explaining the results achieved in 
accuracy. The three tables on speed will be 
further condensed in order that they may be 
presented. The medians of the medians only 
will be given for each group. Table V con- 
tains this information for Typing II, Table 
VI for Typing III, and Table VII for Typing 
IV. These three tables follow. 


TABLE V 


The Medians of Medians in Words Per Minute for Typing II Grouped According to 
Enrollment in School, Length of the School Year, and Length of the Class Period 





THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 





Size of 





8 Months 8 Months 9 Months 9 Months 10 Months 10 Months 
School 40-60 80-90 40-60 80-90 40-60 80-90 

Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 

o—- 99 20.5 27.9 23.8 29.3 28.2 

100-— 199 25.0 26.7 24.9 26.2 cea 
200-— 299 PERS 30.2 24.5 30.0 pce 
300— 399 25.3 29.5 24.3 30.7 21.0 i 
400— 499 . ee i 26.6 19.0 26.0 
500— 799 26:1 29.0 py am 42.0 
800-1099 22.4 31.5 18.3 36.0 
1100-2599 19.3 21.0 18.6 32.0 
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TABLE VI 


The Medians of Medians in Words Per Minute for Typing III Grouped According to 
Enrollment in School, Length of the School Year, and Length of the Class Period 





THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 





Size of 








8 Months 8 Months 9 Months 9 Months 10 Months 10 Months 
School 40-60 80-90 40-60 80-90 40-60 80-90 
Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 
O- 99 47.0 48.5 33.0 —— 
100— 199 37.6 31.0 28.0 39.3 
200— 299 eee 36.0 42.5 ‘staked 
300— 399 29.8 36.7 32.0 
400-— 499 36.7 35.9 oth as — 
500— 799 33.0 32.4 24.0 43.0 
800-1099 28.6 41.5 34.7 35.0 
1100-2599 31.0 28.3 45.9 
TABLE VII 


The Medians of Medians in Words Per Minute for Typing IV Grouped According to 
Enrollment in School, Length of the School Year, and Length of the Class Period 





THE MEDIANS OF THE MEDIANS 





Size of 








8 Months 8 Months 9 Months 9 Months 10 Months 10 Months 
School 40-60 80-90 40-60 80-90 40-60 80-90 
Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 
O—- 99 30.0 39.4 46.0 49.6 42.0 
100— 199 39.2 41.7 38.6 47.0 ae 
200— 299 43.2 35.4 32.0 eg tes 
300— 399 38.5 30.2 38.2 34.6 ee 
400-— 499 37.9 cal 40.0 32.0 
500— 799 46.0 44.1 29.5 54.6 
800-1099 36.6 47.3 39.5 52.0 
1100-2599 34.9 39.9 35.2 52.0 


As a result of this study these conclusions 
may be drawn. There is little correlation 
between the results achieved in words per 
minute in the test and the size of a school as 
measured by its enrollment. In the case of 
the extremely large and the extremely small 
schools there is an inverse correlation between 
the results achieved in speed and the size of 
the school. The achievement in words per 
minute of the schools giving double periods 
of 80 to 90 minutes daily to typing exceeds 
the achievement in words per minute of the 
schools giving single periods of 40 to 60 
minutes each day to typing. The results 
achieved in speed by the double-period 
schools vary directly with the increase in the 
length of the school year. Results achieved 
in speed by the single-period schools vary 
indirectly with the increase in the length of 
the school year. It is felt by the writer that 
the difference between the results achieved 
by the double-period schools and the results 
achieved by the single-period schools is not 
great enough to justify the use of the double 
period. Especially is this true of the, eight 
and nine-month schools. Considering single 
and double-period schools simultaneously, 
there is little correlation between the results 





achieved in words per minute in the test and 
the length of the school year. The results 
achieved seem extremely low. 

There is little correlation between the 
results achieved in percentage of accuracy 
in the test and the size of a school as rneasured 
by its enrollment. The element of time has 
little effect upon achievement in accuracy in 
typing. There is little difference between 
the achievement of the single and the double- 
period schools in accuracy. With reference 
to achievement in percentage of accuracy as 
measured in this test, there is no justification 
for the double period in typing. The length 
of the school year has little effect upon the 
achievement in percentage of accuracy as 
measured in this test. There is but little 
difference between the different typing 
classes, Typing II, Typing III, and Typing 
IV, in achievement in accuracy. There is a 
direct correlation between the achievement 
in accuracy and the achievement in speed as 
shown by the results of this test. The achieve- 
ment in accuracy seems extremely low. 

This study gives a picture of existing con- 
ditions and points to a great need for further 
studies remedial in nature, in the field of 
typewriting in the high schools in Indiana. 
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OBJECTIVE TESTING IN SALESMANSHIP 
by 
BERNARD A. SHILT 
Hutchinson High School 
Buffalo, New York 


long been the question all progressive 

teachers have been asking themselves. 
For a long time the answer given was: summer 
school and extension courses, broader reading 
in educational magazines, membership in ed- 
ucational organizations, and the like. All of 
these have, no doubt, been a great help to the 
teacher but mainly in a general or an inspira- 
ional way that did little to help the teacher 
solve the problem in the individual school and 
in the individual class. 


Hi: can I improve my teaching?” has 


The test is number three in a series of four, 
designed by the author to cover a semester’s 
work. This particular test covers the major 
topic known as “‘Making the Sale’”’ and in- 
cludes the minor topics of: securing pros- 
pects, the pre-approach, securing the inter- 
view, attracting attention, arousing interest, 
creating desire, closing the sale, follow-up 
service. 


It will be noted that it contains most of the 





advantages claimed for the new 





The last decade has seem- 
ingly found an answer, and it is 
one that the individual teacher 
can apply to the individual 
class—a study and diagnosis of 
the individual class by means 
of the objective type of test. 
So reliable and advantageous 
have they proven that they are 
being used very extensively by 
the teachers at the present 
time, especially with certain 
secondary school subjects to 
which they are easily adapted. 
With other subjects, they seem 
to have found less favor, but 








objective type over the old type 
(essay and discussion) test, 
including: first, a more com- 
plete and varied sampling of 
the pupil’s knowledge of sub- 
ject matter is secured as 
there are more than fifty 
samplings instead of the usual 
eight or ten questions; second, 
more time for thought is given 
the pupil because of the small 
amount of writing necessary. 
Little of the student’s time is 
spent in writing hundreds 
of such words as, and, it, is, 
if, or, for, in, the, etc., which 











that they can be successfully 





are quite valueless in con- 





adapted to such subjects as 
salesmanship, is shown by accompanying test. 


There is a lack of uniformity in the content 
of the salesmanship course due to the differ- 
ent lengths of time devoted to the subject, fhe 
different texts used, the different experiences 
of the teachers conducting the course, and the 
varying needs of the local community. Un- 
doubtedly this lack of uniformity is highly 
desirable and will continue. Yet there are 
underlying principles that are uniform and the 
measurement of which are highly desirable. 


In order that a minimum amount of time be 
used, the test has been made to a smaller 
number of items than are usually found in 
this type of tests. It has been the observation 
of the writer that the average objective test 
requires more than the usual class period of 
forty minutes, thus necessitating two days’ 
time to administer. However, this objection 
is not intended to apply to those tests that 
are used for final examinations. In such cases 
they can be made much longer. The accom- 
panying test is designed to cover approxi- 
mately five weeks’ work (a quarter semester) 
based on daily class periods of forty minutes 
each, and should be completed by the pupil in 
approximately forty minutes’ time. 


veying facts about the pupil’s 
knowledge of the subject; third, “‘bluffing”’ 
and “writing around the point” are elimin- 
ated; fourth, objective tests are more educa- 
tive to the pupils, as they can see just what 
is wrong instead of wondering why the 
teacher gave them only seven out of a possible 
ten points on a discussion question; fifth, 
more incentive is furnished the pupil and 
he will have no basis for a belief that the 
teacher shows favoritism or prejudice; sixth, 
objective tests are quickly graded and the 
teacher can readily diagnose just what points 
need attention (the more thorough the sam- 
pling, the better and the more accurate the 
diagnosis that can be made). 


To overcome the most common objection 
raised to this type test—that the pupil has 
little opportunity to organize his knowledge 
or show his ability in problem solving—Part 
IV of the test has been included. This has 
short essay type questions that the pupil can 
answer in a brief sentence or two, thus giving 
him a chance to summarize and apply prin- 
ciples learned. 


It is admitted that true-false items are 
probably not so reliable when used in such a 
small number, but this has been minimized 
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by making them only a small part of the 
whole. Variety of types is highly desirable in 
a test and that is the chief reason for their 
inclusion. 


It might be well to explain the weighting 
which is given to the answers by the author. 
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These weightings are not absolute, but merely 
based upon the time required by the classes of 
the author. For each item in Parts I, II, and 
III, one credit was given; for each item in 
Part IV (the short essay type questions), a 
credit of four was given; thus making a total 
of seventy points for a perfect score. 


PART I—TRUE—FALSE TEST 


Indicate whether the following statements are true or not true by placing T or N re- 
spectively in the space before the sentence. 


1......It is generally a good policy for the salesman to give his business card to the prospect 
as he introduces himself. 


2 .. Advertisements are sometimes used to secure prospects. 

3 .. Imagination can be effectively used in creating desire. 
4......Closing the sale is usually the most difficult part of making a sale. 
5 


...It is poor diplomacy for the salesman to ask the customer what priced article he 
desires if the subject was not mentioned by the customer. 


..Offering guarantees should only be used in securing interest. 


7......A letter with a personal signature is less effective as a sales letter than one on which 
the signature has been rubber stamped. 
8......A salesman should never advise the customer to order a different amount from that 
which he thinks he wants. 
9......The pre-approach refers to the manner of securing the interview. 
10......Demonstration is most effective if the prospect himself is actually permitted to try 
out the article. 
11......A pre-approach is more difficult to plan in retail selling than in specialty selling. 
12......The “Studied or Analytical” approach is usually not as effective as the ‘“‘fast”’ 
approach. 
13......The “‘psychological moment”’ to close the sale has been greatly exaggerated. 
14......Requiring the customer to sign on the ‘‘dotted line” is usually a hindrance to closing 
the sale. 
15......Offering to give special discounts in order to make a sale is considered a good policy. 


PART II—COMPLETION TEST 


In the following blanks fill in the proper word or words so as to make the sentences com- 
plete and correct. 


1. A person or firm who has a need for your product is calleda...................... 
2-4. Three good prospects for portable typewriters are.......... 


5-6. Desire may be created by an appeal to the prospect’s.........................-OF 


7-8. Two important kinds of facts or figures that could be used effectively in creating desire 


gL eee eee ere 


RM Ooh. ag sak er ae 
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9-12. To be effective, from whom should testimony come in order to be of value in selling 
the following: 


EOS ee Te ye a eee 
Cs) IIE CIID 5 5 oc oo no 5k os ioe cs te cece an cae 
(c) High grade watches famed for their accuracy................ 


re ee ae 


13-15. Suggest a suitable demonstration for arousing interest in each of the following: 
ee recor Ng ens, bias ace Gibs8 esse We ae a a 
re re ne a rere 


ile TN II Pre Sos 2a kg ele alae date eae 


16-20. Five important things one should learn about his prospect before calling are: 
er ie ere aio VIR teti Dn OI ot RT eee soos eee ares oes 
RRR ee ee 
(e) 


PART III—ANALYSIS TEST 


(a) In the blanks before the following eight steps in making a sale, place the number 1 
before the one that should come first, 2 before the one that should come second, 3 before the 
one that should come third, etc. 

.. Attracting attention 
..Closing the sale 

. Service 

. Securing the interview 
..Creating desire 

.. Securing prospects 

.. Arousing interest 

.. The pre-approach 

(b) Following are seven methods of distributing different kinds of sales letters and business 
promotion letters. In the blank space before the one you think would be the most effective 
way in getting attention, place number 1, before the next best method, place number 2, before 
the next best, place number 3, etc. 

..Mimeographed letters sent by first class mail. 
..Printed letter sent as circular letter 
..Personally typed letter sent by first class mail 
..A night letter sent by telegraph 
..Personally typed letter sent by air-mail 
..Carbon copy letter sent by first class mail 
Printed letters delivered from house to house by boys 
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PART IV—ESSAY TEST 


In a brief statement or two explain or answer the following: 


1. Constant revision of the prospect list is essential. 


2. How should one meet the objection, ‘“Your company doesn’t advertise.” 


3. Rewrite making more definite, ‘“These shoes will last a long time.” 


4. “Jones Company’s line of goods is a better quality than yours,’”’ was the objection. How 
should it be answered? 


5. How can the salesman aid in securing a decision if the customer is undecided whether to 
buy a vest-pocket size flashlight or a larger one? 


KEY TO SALESMANSHIP TEST 


PART I 
1. N 
2.7 
3s. 7 
ae 
s. = 
6. N 
7.N 
8. N 
9. N 
7 
a. 2 
12. N 
im 2 
14. T 
15. N 
PART II 
1. prospect 
2-4. college students 
authors 
teachers 
5-6. reason 
emotion 
7-8. cost of operation 
capacity 
9-12. (a) traveling salesmen 
(b) former students, firms employing 


13-15. 


the graduates 

(c) railroad men, time keepers 

(d) prominent athletes, well known 
coaches 


(a) polish an entire piece of furniture 

(b) drop on floor showing durability of 
point, hang upside down to show 
non-leakable 

(c) clean rug for prospect or throw ob- 
jects on rug showing how easily 


picked up by sweeper or show con- 
tents of dirt bag showing actual 
dirt not wool pulled from rug 
16-20. (a) name, how spelled, pronounced 

(b) age 

(c) hobby 

(d) occupation, exact duties 

(e) conservative or progressive 


PART III 
a) 4 
7 
8 
3 
6 
1 
5 
2 
b) 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
6 
7 
PART IV 


1. Change of address or occupation, death, 
etc., occur so frequently that large amounts 
of money are wasted on postage, letters, 
etc., that are undeliverable by the postal 
authorities. 

2. If true, the salesman might say that his 
company puts the money ordinarily spent 
on advertising into making the product of 
better quality and that makes the goods 
sell themselves. All customers say a good 
word for it and that is the best advertising 
one can get. 


(Concluded on page 123) 
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A PROGRAM FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


by 


JESSIE GRAHAM 
Franklin High School 
Los Angeles, California 


ffice practice is a “‘finishing’’ course 

which gathers together units of in- 

formation and skills acquired in the 
study of various commercial subjects and 
provides practice in their use, together with 
new work on office appliances. As it is in 
the nature of an apprenticeship period, it 
should be given during the pupil’s last year 
of school. An adherence to definite pre- 
requisites as to attainment in typewriting 
and shorthand, which necessarily vary with 
individual schools, enhances 
the desirability of membership 


To become familiar with: 
transcribing 
addressing envelopes 
typing cards 
cutting stencils 


Daily program: 
First period: 
Reports 
Discussion of books, magazines, adver 
tising material. 
Dictation, if there is time 





for it. 





in the class and provides in- 
centive for effort in prepara- 
tory work. 


From the first day the class 
should work in a_ business 
atmosphere and have as much 
contact with actual business as 
possible. The following sug- 
gestions apply to a_two- 
semester course: 


FIRST SEMESTER 


FIRST RECITATION. The 
new class will enjoy being told 











Job assignment. 
Second period: 
Secretarial work. 
Jobs. 
Business 
ments. 
Practice on office appliances. 


practice assign- 


Each student has four filing 
folders: 


1. Business practice assign- 
ments. 


2. Transcription. 
3. Secretarial work. 
4. (in lower file) finished and 











that it is to be a very busy and 





hard-working group—one upon 

which the entire school depends for help in 
many enterprises. Some of last semester’s 
activities may be mentioned. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COURSE 
AND GOALS. Each student is handed a 
mimeographed sheet containing definite facts 
about the course. Sufficient sheets for each 
row of desks may be placed on the first desk 
before the class bell rings. This starts the 
class with the idea that everything has been 
planned and is to be carried out in an orderly 
manner. The sheets for the first and second 
semester follow: 


FIRST SEMESTER, OFFICE PRACTICE 
Object of the course: 


To develop personality which includes 
dependability and neatness. 
To gain experience as a secretary or in the 
main office on the PBX switchboard. 
To have practice in using: 
mimeograph 
mimeoscope 
filing equipment 
dictaphone 
adding machines 
calculators 


approved work. 


Business practice assignments and tran- 
scriptions are checked every two weeks from 
files. 


Supplies: 
To be kept neatly in supply cupboard in 
charge of supply manager. 
Goals: 
Same as for second semester office practice. 
(See page 116) 
Reports: 
Interview persons who are doing office 


work and report to the class as to daily 
activities and responsibilities. 

Be on the alert for magazine and newspaper 
articles or for any information which 
will be of benefit to the class. We are 
especially interested in new customs and 
appliances in business. 


SECOND SEMESTER, OFFICE 
PRACTICE 
Object of the course: 


To develop into a secretary capable of 
doing work of a high quality. 
To get a suitable position. 
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Goals: 


To have a very high standard for all work, 
so that all finished work is artistically 
arranged and that if erasing is necessary, 
it is neatly done. 


To improve constantly in spelling and 
punctuation. 


To get experience in as many varities of 
office work as possible. 


To be dependable so that employers can 
count upon having work completed 
when promised. 


To be trustworthy so that no information— 
for instance, examination questions—is 
disseminated. 


To be neat in all ways, such as keeping of 
supplies, folding typewriter covers and 
re-covering typewriters; so as to be able 
to feel at home in the best positions. 


To learn as much as possible about different 
kinds of business enterprises and business 
literature. 


Daily recitation: 
First period: 
Secretarial work. 


Second period: 
Discussion. 


Reports on collateral, to be assigned. 
Dictation. 


Term paper: 
On business subject, preferably secretarial 


work or office appliances. At least one 
thousand words. 


The term paper is due as follows: 
ES eee 
er eres 
aco aria 8 hs ck sa wd a 
I 66. ccs op c.ssiakense anes dat 


Business terms: 
To be discussed in class with short tests. 


Weeks XVII to XX: 
Ways of getting a position. 


Graduation 


It is thought wise to give the second 
semester sheet to the first semester students 
at this time so that they may have an idea 
of the entire course and its aims. The dis- 
cussion of these goal sheets may well occupy 
the first recitation period. 


When office practice is a double-period 
class, the inventory test may be given during 
the second period of the first day. 
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THE INVENTORY TEST. It should 
be made clear to the students that this test 
is not given for the purpose of grading nor is 
it to have the effect of discouraging them. 
It is an inventory of information and skills 
and shows what the class already knows and 
the training needed. The same test is to be 
used at the end of the semester. A com- 
parison of individual papers should be a very 
encouraging indication of the progress made. 
Much experimentation is necessary before an 
ideal inventory test will be produced. Changes 
will be necessary each semester as business 
and office methods are far from being static. 
It is not necessary to return the papers to the 
class. Opportunity for questions should be 
given on the following day. The teacher will 
find, in a perusal of the papers, reasons for 
making changes in the course for this par- 
ticular class. 


INVENTORY TEST FOR OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Typewriting: 


1. What is your consistent speed in type- 
writing (Speed made in three-fifths of 
your most recent tests)? 


2. Have you used all makes of typewriters 
which we have at school? 


3. Have you planned and made sheets of 
tabulations? 


4. How do you erase when making several 
carbon copies? 


Shorthand: 


5. What is your speed in taking shorthand 
dictation? 


6. Your employer gives you a letter which 
he has received and dictates an answer. 
Tell exactly how you would arrange 
your finished work when placing it on 
his desk. 


7. Give three hints on keeping a steno- 
graphic notebook in a _ systematic 
manner. 


Office appliances: 


(State extent of experience on each ma- 
chine.) 


8. Have you ever used the Burroughs 
adding machine? 
the Dalton? 


9. Have you ever cut a stencil for the 
mimeograph? 
Have you run off several copies? 


10. Have you used a Dictaphone? An 
Ediphone? 


11. Have you used the Monroe calculator? 
The Comptometer? 


12. What is an addressograph? 
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Business letters: 


13. Give proper title and salutation for: 
Smith and Jones 
The Broadway Department Store 
Herbert Hoover 
Miss Edith Jennings 
14. Show by lines the arrangement of a 
business letter in indented style and 
label the six parts of the letter. 


15. S. B. Brown, treasurer of the Brown 
Engraving Co., has dictated a letter to 
you. Show complimentary close and 
arrangement for signature. 

16. What heading is placed on the second 
page of a letter? Is a letter head or 
plain paper used for second page? 


Filing: 
17. Describe a follow-up file. 
18. Define these words which are used in 
connection with filing: 

vertical 
Shannon 
geographical 
numerical 


automatic 
cross-reference 


Business Terms: 
19. Define: 

clearing house 
demurrage 
dividend 
fiscal year 
notary public 
proxy 
underwriter 
itinerary 
fidelity bond 
chronological order. 


Telephoning: 

20. Have you had any experience on a 
PBX switchboard? 

21. You work in the Bond Department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. What do 
you say when answering a phone which 
has a direct outside connection? 

22. In your employer’s absence, a telephone 
call is received. Tell exactly what 
you do about it. 


Business papers: 

23. What is the difference between a bill 
or invoice and a statement? 

24. Give an example of (a) an endorsement 
in blank; (b) for deposit. 

25. What would you do if you were to 
lose your salary check on your way 
home from work? 

26. Why is a bank draft or certified check 
sometimes preferred over a personal 
check? 


27. What is a trade acceptance? 


28. What is a Bill of Lading? Describe 
two kinds. 


29. Explain the procedure of keeping the 
stubs of a check book and of making 
a reconcilement with the bank state- 
ment. 


30. If a telegram were dictated to you, 
how many copies would you make? 
Purpose of each. 


Secretaries’ duties: 


31. List the daily duties of a secretary; 
for instance, the duties of the secretary 
to the sales manager of a firm selling 
typewriters. 


Personality traits: 


32. List five personality traits which you 
feel are valuable in attaining business 
success. 


Mail: 
33. What is done with inclosures in in- 
coming mail? In outgoing mail? 
34. Do you know how to use the postal 
scale in the Business office? 


35. What, in general, do you expect from 
the office practice class? 


CLASS ORGANIZATION. At the reci- 
tation following the inventory test, the class 
is organized. The first step in organization 
is the appointment of officers and the delega- 
tion of responsibility. A small mimeographed 
card may be filled out and placed on bulletin 
board. The officers are: “attendance officer’’ 
who takes daily attendance; “manager of 
supplies” who performs the duties of a stock 
clerk; “office manager” who assigns the daily 
jobs and keeps track of them; “mimeograph 
room manager” who sees that each person 
using the mimeographs registers that fact and 
leaves them in satisfactory condition. Ad- 
ditional officers ‘‘room managers”, “black- 
board managers”’, “‘proofreaders’’, and “test 
judges” have been assigned with little success 
and the offices vacated. As many responsi- 
bilities as possible should be delegated to 
members of the class. It has been found 
satisfactory to assign duties according to an 
alphabetical list and to rotate positions every 
two weeks. All that is necessary is to fill out 
the mimeographed form and post it on the 
bulletin board. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SECRETARIES. 
Secretaries may be assigned to the school 
principal, the vice-principals, the heads of 
departments, and to certain teachers. A 
mimeographed form may be put into each 
mail box: “Do you wish a secretary this 
semester? If so, what periods are most con- 
venient for you to dictate to her?” When 
these replies have been received, the assign- 
ment of secretaries is partly a matter of 
matching programs. The second office 
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practice period each day may be used for 
secretarial work. A good way to discover 
the kind of work given to each secretary is 
to have the retiring secretary at the end of 
the semester write a report on the work. 
This is an index to be used in assignment. 
In one school, the teacher of office practice 
has a report on “employers” every two 
weeks. Unfortunately, some teachers have 
a rather selfish conception of the word, 
“secretary”. They insist upon have secre- 
tarial help. Investigation, however, discloses 
the fact that the correction of spelling papers 
or similar work is the assistance desired. If 
such practice persists, it is wise not to send a 
secretary to that situation. In general, 
teachers are very grateful for the service and 
are willing to try to make the work beneficial 
to the secretary. Bulletins every now and 
then remind teachers that the primary pur- 
pose of the system is the training of the 
secretaries and the work should be as varied 
as possible. 


The teachers who do not have secretaries 
may send to the class requesting stenogra- 
phers for individual pieces of dictation and 
may put other work in* the office practice 
mail box. 


JOBS. This extra material constitutes the 
“jobs” for the class. A job assignment 
folder should be kept. This consists of a 
filing folder and sheets of foolscap. A record 
is made of each job—date, for whom, nature 
of work, pupil who did the work, proof- 
reader. It is wise to have definite standards 
as to amount of work constituting one “‘job’’. 
For instance: one stencil cut, fifty copies 
run, two pages of double-spaced eleven-inch 
typing, twenty envelopes addressed, one 
letter dictated and transcribed, fifty cards or 
letters filed. The class will enjoy having the 
jobs counted each week or two and peak 
records announced. It goes without saying 
that credit is given only for jobs satisfactorily 
done. There is always danger that some 
students will compete for quantity alone. 


A problem in connection with jobs which 
requires solution is that of proofreading. 
The most satisfactory method so far devised 
is to assign definite proofreaders for separate 
jobs and have them share in the credit and 
rewrite if work in which errors have been 
overlooked comes back. At the present 
time, there is an office practice class which 
addresses six hundred envelopes each month 
for a school official. The agreement is that 
regular commercial rates are to be paid for 
the months when no errors are discovered 
by the office which sends out the envelopes. 
The scorn of the class is very severe upon the 
proofreader whose work comes back rather 
than upon the original typist. 


In the whole business of “‘jobs’’, it is the 
duty of the teacher to see that the work is 
for the advancement of the members of the 


office practice class rather than solely for the 
benefit of an outsider. It is necessary that a 
standard of time be established for all work— 
for instance, two days’ notice. Otherwise, 
impractical people will bring work and de- 
mand its immediate return. Also, there 
should be a definite procedure for requesting 
work, a box in the main office being one 
device. The new teacher, especially, should 
not allow interruptions of her classes. Much 
firmness is needed to avoid annoyance in this 
respect. Also, the office practice teacher 
should not endeavor to fulfill unreasonable 
requests. 


ASSIGNMENT OF BUSINESS TASKS. 
As the “‘jobs’”’ do not cover all the experiences 
which it is desirable for the pupils to have, a 
list of exercises should be devised covering 
other desirable practice. These assignments 
should be required of all pupils. They may 
be found in various textbooks and in maga- 
zine articles. They may be mimeographed 
or forms purchased. If the advanced type- 
writing classes work on business forms, some 
of these exercises may be omitted. A mimeo- 
graphed sheet may be given to the pupil 
giving number and description of each assign- 
ment and information as to where it may be 
found. Half of these assignments may be 
required during the first quarter and the 
remainder during the second quarter. They 
are to be done at times when jobs and secre- 
tarial work are not pressing. They may be 
checked by numbers in the teacher’s record 
book and not graded. Suggested assignments 
follow: 


Checks, stubs, deposit slips. 


Reconcilement of check book with bank 
staternent. 


Bank drafts, cashier’s checks. 
Promissory notes and trade acceptances. 
Postal money order. 

Bills and statements. 


Proper titles and salutations in business 
letters. 


Letters asking for information and making 
reservations. 


Itinerary and plans. 

Telegrams. 

Legal papers. 

Filing exercises. 

List of business books in school library. 
Financial ratings. 

Charts and graphs. 

Plans for a stenographer’s daily routine. 
Instruction sheet for assistant. 

Everything in this list which overlaps 


other courses may be omitted because office 
practice time is limited. 


PRACTICE ON OFFICE APPLIANCES. 
In order to be sure that each student is getting 
a variety of work and having opportunity 
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for practice on all available appliances, the 
teacher should make a list of all appliances 
in the school. Each pupil should keep a 
record of practice performed and make 
report at designated intervals. Definite 
exercises for each office appliance may be 
required. 


REPORTS. Each student should inter- 
view at least one person employed as secre- 
tary. The reports made in class as to daily 
duties will prove illuminating as to the scope 
of secretarial and so-called ‘“‘secretarial”’ 
work. Other reports may be made from 
advertising booklets, magazine articles, and 
from personal experience. 


LETTERS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM 
GRADUATES. It will be found that grad- 
uates after about six months of experience 
will enjoy writing letters of advice to the 
office practice classes. The classes will listen 
to them with rapt attention. A very good 
project is to have the members of the class 
analyze the letters as they come, copying 
excerpts as to: “applying for a position’, 


“accuracy”, “telephoning’’, ‘‘filing’”’, “‘bill- 
ing”, ‘“‘tabulating’, “planning the day’s 
work”, “incoming and outgoing mail’, 


‘personal appearance”, “traits of personal- 
ity”. Thus from year to year the teacher 
accumulates a valuable fund of “real” 
material. A little post card reminder to the 
most recent graduating class will bring the 
letters, especially after the custom has been 
established as a “‘tradition”’. 


CLASS TRIPS. Trips are a matter of 
program organization. If the office practice 
classes are scheduled for the first three or 
the last three periods of the day, they may 
be arranged without difficulty. (The three 
periods are ‘“‘first semester office practice’’, 
laboratory period for both classes, and 
“second semester office practice.) Some 
teachers feel that trips are not worth the 
effort involved. The writer personally feels 
that they are very much worth while as 
they are frequently a means of influencing 
the school work of the class. One trip each 
semester is surely not much trouble. 


TALKS BY BUSINESS MEN. These 
talks should be informal and can be arranged 
without trouble if the teacher is alert in 
every contact. Salesmen for various office 
appliances may speak if they are careful not 
to violate school rules against advertising. 


CLASS RECORDS AND GRADES. The 
office practice grades involve many factors. 
The teacher keeps a record of jobs done; of 
business assignments completed; of tran- 
scription, filing or business information tests 
given. A grade may be secured from the 
teacher for whom the student is doing secre- 
tarial work. At the end of the semester, 


progress shown by the repetition of the in- 
ventory test is part of the grade. Grades 
on certain personality traits may legitimately 
be included as they partly determine business 
success. 


A questionnaire may be sent to each 
teacher having a secretary, asking for frank 
comments on all phases of the work, includ- 
ing: personal appearance, handling of sup- 
plies, manner in which finished work is re- 
turned, neatness, and accuracy. The returns 
may be read to the class—without names. 


OFFICE PRACTICE FUND. It will 
be found that pupils take an interest in work 
for which they are paid. It seems reasonable 
to charge for work which is not to be used 
for school purposes. When a charge is made 
for such work, one-half may be given to the 
pupil and one-half put into the office practice 
fund. This money may be used to buy 
aprons for mimeographing, rubber gloves, 
furnishings for office practice room, standard 
tests, or for party refreshments. An office 
practice club may handle this part of the 
work. 


The first semester, then, is one of activity— 
as much practice as possible on various office 
appliances and a variety of business office 
work. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


The second semester is one in which the 
primary outcome is the securing and holding 
of a suitable position. 


GOALS AND EXPLANATION OF THE 
COURSE. At the first recitation, the 
explanation sheet is distributed and discussed. 
Secretarial positions may be assigned at once 
as the quality of work done by each pupil is 
known as well as the kind of work demanded 
by each “employer”. The choice positions 
should be given to second semester students. 


TERM PAPER. Definite dates are 
assigned for handing in of title, outline, 
bibliography, and finished paper bound in 
manuscript covers. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to get material from personal con- 
tacts if possible. 


BUSINESS TERMS AND OFFICE 
APPLIANCES. Mimeographed sheets of 
business terms and descriptions of office 
appliances are distributed each week, dis- 
cussed; and tests given. It is a valuable 
practice to have each class prepare its de- 
scriptions of office appliances by having 
individual members investigate various ap- 
pliances, especially those not in use in school. 


PLACEMENT. The last month of the 
course should be spent in a study of place- 
ment. Topics which may be treated are: 


(Concluded on page 121) 
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GETTING IT ACROSS 
by 
EROLD B. BEACH, B.B.A., A. B. 
High School 
Mechanicville, New York 


but he can’t get it across!’’ 


You’ve heard that often; at least, 
you have if you have taught very much longer 
than two weeks in any school and if you have 
ever chanced unawares upon a group of pupils 
talking about certain members of the faculty. 
The writer heard it one day during his first 
year of teaching and, not wanting to be that 
particular type of teacher, he set about to be 
ready always to use any ideas which might be 
effective in “getting across” 


He: a good guy and knows his stuff 


the final examination. Of course, the sources 
of material for the notebooks varied somewhat 
but the following were the main ones for all: 


Railroad and steamship lines 

State and city chambers of commerce 

World Almanac 

“‘World’s Work” magazine ’ 

“Factors of Economic Geography’— 
Staples & York 

Daily and Sunday newspapers 


The class in Business English 








the subject to any class. The 
following was one such idea 
used successfully in an Eco- 
nomic Geography class. 


Of course, there was the per- 
fectly good text which had 
been used before in such classes 
but there was that urge to be 
a little different from the pre- 
ceding teachers. This text 
could have been handed out to 
the poor defenseless young- 
sters, as is sometimes done, and 
Chapters One and Two as- 











was coerced into helping by 
making up and writing the 
letters necessary for gather- 
ing the information from the 
various sources. Not only did 
this help the class in Economic 
Geography but it also helped 
to prove to the class in English 
whether or not they could 
apply what they were supposed 
to have learned. In most cases 
the information asked for was 
promptly received although 
there were certain of our Amer- 














signed as homework but who 

wants to be in or be conducting a class using 
simply one type of material? Not I, for that 
is just the thing which causes the pupils to 
get to that place where they say “Prof’s all 
right but he can’t get his stuff across.” 


The idea or suggestion came from a teacher 
who, although she had had years of experi- 
ence, comparatively speaking, had never tried 
out the idea herself. It was to have each pupil 
make a project notebook consisting of an illus- 
trated write-up of an imaginary trip taken by 
the pupil within the confines of the United 
States or its possessions. The plan was pre- 
sented to the class for their approval and the 
alternative of studying out of a text and mem- 
orizing what might seem to them to be dry 
as dust facts. They decided upon the note- 
book. 


The notebook was to be written up in a 
narrative style telling something of the phys- 
ical, social and economic factors affecting the 
commerce and general prosperity of the vari- 
ous sections covered in the trip. Throughout 
the entire trip, as written up, were to be in- 
cluded pictures of the territory in which the 
pupil traveled. This appealed to them even 
though it did mean considerably more work 
on their part than would have been the case 
had they been required to read and remember 
certain books on the subject in order to pass 





ican cities which did not have 
the inclination or desire to broadcast their 
charms and advantages. While waiting for 
answers to the letters, the class worked on out- 
lining their notebooks. 

Each notebook followed more or less the 
same general plan, starting with an Introduc- 
tion. In this was told something of the pur- 
pose of the project itself and something of 
how the material was gathered and put to- 
gether in a completed form. 


Following this came a section or chapter on 
the starting point of the trip. This told in a 
descriptive way something of the city itself 
both physically and economically. As a part 
of this same section was a description of the 
entire state in which the starting point was 
located. An attempt was made to tell of the 
topography, climate, industries and the like 
in an interesting way and not simply list them 
down one under the other. Naturally each 
pupil is not able to successfully narrate such 
material but the majority have the ability, 
latent or otherwise, and the willingness to do 
so if there is sufficient tactful suggestion on 
the part of an interested teacher. 

This first section was then followed in order 
by other comments on each state passed 
through, including in each case a sub-section 
about the most important city or cities. The 

(Concluded on page 121) 






























DO YOU PREFER 
THE BALANCE SHEET 
APPROACH IN 
TEACHING 
BOOKKEEP- 
ING 


Then \ @ / Use 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By JAMES O. McKINSEY 


The introduction to the subject is through the Balance 
Sheet. The text material is published in two editions, which 
makes it possible for an instructor to select the edition and 
volumes best suited to the needs of his course. The Series A 
Edition consists of two volumes, and the Series B Edition 
consists of three volumes. The material contained in each 
series is exactly the same. Practice material is available, 
the use of which is optional. 


If you prefer the Balance Sheet approach in teaching 
bookkeeping, let us know the length of your course, and we 
shall give you full information regarding the material which 
will best suit your needs. 
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SHERWOOD's ACCOUNTANCY I 


A Unified Series of College 
Accounting Texts Md 





The first unit presupposes THE TEXTS 
that the student has a 
knowledge of bookkeeping. 
There is no overlapping of 
subject matter. The texts 
may be used as a group or 
as independent units. The 
series is composed of the 
following: 





Unit I — Fundamentals of Ac- 
counting — Sherwood 














Unit Il — Constructive Ac- 
counting — Sherwood 


Unit III — Income Tax Ac- Work Books have been 


cons — tanrenes designed for use with 
Unit IV — Fundamentals each unit in the series. 


of Auditing — Sher- 





a ead tn. They embody the latest 
berger ideas in regard to teaching 
college accounting. The 

THE WORK BOOKS student can work without 


handicap; he can make rapid 
progress; the course is made 
more interesting; and the 
instructor’s work is reduced 
to a minimum. If you are 
interested in the latest ma- 
terial available for college 
accounting classes, let us 
explain how you can use one 
or more of these texts and 














m work books in your classes. 
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facts were not culled verbatim from folders 
and pamphlets to make up the notebooks but 
were rewritten in most cases. However, when 
a particularly choice bit of wording or clever 
expression was used in the leaflet, it was in- 
serted along with the other material but in 
quotes. As a general rule the class preferred 
to have their notebooks sound like themselves 
and far be it from any teacher to dampen the 
originality of pupil expression of the right 
type. 


Before the final pages of the books were 
written up, each pupil went through his fold- 
ers and circulars cutting out pictures to be 
used with his write-up. For instance, when a 
good picture of a western ranch was found, it 
was pasted to the page in the section for 
that particular state surrounded by reading 
matter. This, you see, broke up the mo- 
notony of solid pages of reading matter also 
appealed again to their sense of originality. 
The cutting and clipping of pictures was 
allowed in class though perhaps sometimes 
anyone coming into the room when the 
scissors and mucilage were quite in evidence 
might get the impression that this was a class 
of backward pupils from the grade school. 
Let that same person appear in the same 
room a few weeks later, however, and view 
the results of those industrious scissors and 
decidedly sticky mucilage and he would be 
firmly convinced of the value of such project 
work. 


Hobbies often lead to interesting things. 
The writer has a hobby of collecting auto- 
graphs and casually mentioned this to the 
class one day suggesting that they might 
start a collection of their own through their 
notebooks. He told them to write, if they 
cared to, to the governor of each state in their 
trip and ask him to send them a letter telling 
a little about his particular state. One girl in 
the class did this very thing for her trip which 
took her from Albany, New York, to Seattle, 
Washington, and received a personal reply 
from all but two of the governors. One of 
these two did have his secretary of state send 
the girl a blue book of the state from which 
she secured much information for her note- 
book. In addition to having the best note- 
book, both in quality of material and in ap- 
pearance, the girl had something when she 
finished which she values today more than 
her diploma. 


Since these notebooks took so much outside 
time and extra work it was agreed that the 
book should count as one-third of the final 
examination. In other words, the examination 
itself would count for 70 credits and the note- 
book for 30. This, too, proved to be an incen- 
tive for each to do the best possible sort of 
work. As each pupil received new material to 
be used in his book, it was presented to the 
class so that each had the benefit of the mate- 
rial of others. 


Does this sort of project seem to be one that 
would get the stuff across more thoroughly 
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and more interestingly than could the use of 
any number of texts alone? No claim is made 
for its originality but an emphatic claim is 
made for its practicability and usability for 
the pupil absorbs as he achieves. 








A PROGRAM FOR 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 119) 


Letter of application 


Securing positions through friends and 
relatives 


Free ernployment agencies 
Pay agencies 

Personal application 
Answering advertisements 


Letters received from firms employing 
graduates may be read to the class. The 
letters received from graduates are useful at 
this point. A great deal of helpful informa- 
tion may be given to students as to: firms 
who do not wish to take applications unless 
there are vacancies; those whose personnel 
managers are always willing to interview 
applicants; definite steps in getting into an 
office; the interview; employers who give 
tests; standards and customs in certain 
offices. Some business firms appreciate a 
sheet giving a rating of each graduate as to 
accuracy and personality traits. Graduates 
who have been furnished with personal 
letters of introduction frequently mention 
their value. The students should under- 
stand that the school will do everything 
possible in placing them but that their own 
efforts are frequently necessary and consti- 
tute valuable experience. 


PREPARATION FOR NEW SEMES- 
TER. Toward the close of each semester 
the teacher should have the office practice 
class mimeograph (as “‘jobs’’) sufficient ma- 
terial to start the new semester. This will 
include: explanation sheets for both semes- 
ters, inventory test, officer assignment sheet, 
business task assignment sheet, and list of 
office appliances. 


CONCLUSION. As with all other in- 
vestigations of business subjects, a study of 
the office practice course briugs us to the 
well-known truth that students must be 
given opportunities to become familiar with 
actual business conditions. To this end, the 
office practice teacher whose work is effective 
will organize as much of the course as possible 
on a business basis; will endeavor to give the 
student a wide range of practical activity; 
and will keep himself, students, and graduates 
ever on the lookout for new things in business 
and for the improvement of the office practice 
course. 
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HINTS ON GRADING 


by 


O. J. DICKEY, A.B., A. M. 
Benson High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


HE writer having been engaged in in- 
stitute work for the past three summers 
has learned that teachers both experi- 

enced and inexperienced, do appreciate help 
in connection with this question of grading. 


Many principals and school superintend- 
ents ask their teachers to follow the normal 
curve but give no practical or workable plan 
for its application. 

The writer has also found that teachers ob- 
ject to the normal curve because it automat- 
ically fails a certain percent of 
pupils. This is a just cause for 


percent? That is, he should have circled 
around over Paris and then come back again, 
landing in New York, thus earning a top 
grade of one hundred percent. The fact that 
others lost their lives in the attempt, together 
with the acclaim of the people, we are willing 
to give him one hundred percent. I repeat 
that the best that the best can do is an ex- 
cellent standard for the grade of “‘A.” 


Question No. 2. 
liable? 


Is human judgment re- 


Answer. No, a grading sys- 
tem should be devised so as 








complaint but can be answered 
and remedied by proper appli- 
cation. 


The normal curve is sound, 
a fact which will not be dis- 
puted by those who have made 
a scientific study of grading. 


In Monroe’s text on “‘Meas- 
uring the Results of Teaching,’ 
page 8, he tells of a facsimile 
reproduction which was made 
of an actual examination paper 
in plain geometry. A copy of 
this reproduction was sent to 
each of the high schools in- 











to eliminate as far as possible 
human judgment and let the 
class set the standard. 


Question No. 3. Will not 
these classes vary widely in 
ability? 


Answer. Not nearly as much 
as the teacher is inclined to 
think they vary, and if they 
do, what of it? Determine the 
grades of the individual group 
you have by the median. Since 
the test is not the only means 
of determining final marks for 
office purposes the teacher still 











cluded in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools with the request that it be 
marked on the scale of one hundred percent, 
by the teacher of geometry. The teacher was 
asked to mark the paper by the method he 
was accustomed to use. The papers were re- 
turned from 116 schools and the results were 
that the grades ranged from twenty-eight per- 
cent to ninety-two percent My conclusion of 
this is that teachers marks are very, very un- 
reliable. This also serves as a basis for our 
present discussion of a practical and workable 
plan for applying the normal curve to the 
average class room. 


However, for the benefit of many who may 
be a little skeptical a few questions and sug- 
gestive answers will be given. 


Question No. 1. How is one hundred per- 
cent to be determined? 


Answer. The best that the best can do 
should represent a grade of ‘‘A,”’ which would 
mean (that is if we must think in terms of 
percent) from ninety-three to one hundred on 
a five-point grading scale. When Lindbergh 
flew across the ocean, why did we not raise the 
cry and say that he did not earn one hundred 


has the zight to give a pupil B 

in case he did earn A, on the 
median test, as he may be deficient in neat- 
ness, promptness, and individual initiative, 
etc. 


Question No. 4. Is it not wrong to measure 
one pupil by another? 

Answer. What about social life and when 
it comes to applying for a business position? 
Will we then be measured one by another? 


Question No. 5. In the upper classes has 
there not been a process of elimination going 
on, thus making the application of the normal 
curve unpractical? 


Answer. The normal curve can be applied 
to a senior group as well as a freshman group 
because there will still be a wide range of 
ability. How is it in the medical profession? 
In case you were to engage a physician to per- 
form an operation would we not look for the 
best or are the doctors all alike in ability? 


We will now attempt an explanation of a 
method of giving an examination as well as 
applying the normal curve, perhaps we should 
change this by saying we will find the normal 
curve of our class. Let us assume that we 
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have a test of eight questions and, of course, 
human judgment will be in it to some extent 
when it comes to making and evaluating the 
questions. When answers are definite, as in 
arithmetic, the judgment of the teacher can 
be eliminated almost entirely. This is equally 
true in typewriting as well as in many types 
of bookkeeping questions. We will assume 
that the eight questions are evalued by points 
(not by percent), as follows: 


1. 12 points 5. 12 points 
2. 4 points 6. 4 points 
3. 8 points 7. 10 points 
4. 8 points 8. 5 points 


Total 63 points 


SOME POINTS TO BE NOTED IN 
GIVING THE TEST 


(a) The test should be long enough that the 
best student cannot finish in the allotted time. 

(b) If a bright student should get through 
before the period is up another question 
should be added or time called when the first 
is through, otherwise you have not tested your 
strong pupils. 


(c) Points in the test above the point where 
the best pupil attains should not be counted, 
as this proves the test was too long or 
difficult. 

After the papers are marked according to 
points we will arrange our points as shown 
below: placing the maximum points possible 
for a pupil to earn at the top and then, in 
order, the lesser points to be earned. 


63 Not counted as test 
62 was beyond the ability 
61 of the group. 





60-2 A 
59 

58-1 

57-3 


56-2 B 
55 

54-3 

53-2 





52 Cc 
51 
. 1 
49-1 
48-3 





47 D 
46-3 

45-2 

44-3 

43 





42 E 
41 

40-1 

39 

38-1 

37 

36 


After the papers are marked the number of 
pupils making a certain number of points are 
placed to the right as 60-2 or 56-2. 


STEPS NECESSARY TO DETERMINE 
THE A, B, C, D AND E GRADES 


1. Divide pupils by two to get the median 
of the class. Since we have twenty-eight 
pupils, one-half equals fourteen, therefore 
our median is 50. 


2. Our next step will be to determine the 
C grades. This can be accomplished as fol- 
lows: Divide the points (not pupils) above 
the median by five and you will have found 
the number of points in the upper half of the 
C group. In our illustration the pupils above 
the median arrange from 60 to 50, therefore, 
the range of points above the median is 10. 
Next note the 10 divided by five equals 2, 
therefore 2 points above the median and 2 
points below will constitute our C grade be- 
cause the grades of A—B and the upper half 
of the C’s are above the medium (when using 
the five-point grading scale). This is true be- 
cause there are five such of portions to be 
found, therefore, dividing by five will give 
you the correct number of points in the upper 
half of the C grade. 


3. The grades of A and B are determined 
by dividing the remaining points above the 
C grade by two. 


4. The D grade is found by counting down 
below the C grade enough points equal with 
those points in either the A-B or C groups. 

5. The E or failing grade represents all 
those below the last point in the D grade for 
passing. 

It should be apparent to all that since we 
divide pupils only once and that is when we 
find the median, therefore, if your poorest 
pupils show any ability at all they can get a 
passing grade on this median by bunching up 
with the C group. This method, therefore, of 
finding the normal curve of your class, does 
not automatically fail any particular group. 





OBJECTIVE TESTING IN 
SALESMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 114) 


3. ‘‘With proper care these shoes should last 
two years”’ or “‘The soles of these shoes are 
made of the best grade of horsehide ob- 
tainable and therefore will outwear any 
ordinary pair of shoes.”’ 


4. If true, admit it but stress your lower price, 
better terms, service or delivery, etc. If 
untrue, compare the two lines, if possible, 
or show testimonials of satisfied customers. 

5. This larger one is ideal to carry in one’s 
auto. It has been our best seller to auto 
owners—or—This smaller one is dandy to 
carry in your pocket. Notice this patented 
safety switch that prevents accidental 
lighting while in your pocket. 
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THE TEACHING UNIT 
APPLIED TO COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
by 
W. J. KLOPP, PH. D 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Long Beach, California 


SCIENTIFIC approach to the im- 
provement of teaching commercial 
subjects in Secondary schools concerns 

itself chiefly with the outcomes of method 
rather than the outcomes of content. Mere 
knowledge of fundamentals of a prescribed 
content is as ineffective in producing the de- 
sired results as is association of fundamentals 
without mastery of principles involved. This 
applies to any academic subject offered in the 
Secondary schools. 


It is a known fact that there 


child with fundamental principles of sales- 
manship is as futile as to teach the exact 
proof of 100 theorems in Geometry without 
interpreting the mathematical principles in 
the light of their social values. 


A decade or more ago the teaching proce- 
dure was entirely formal and the results were 
measured in terms of some mysterious organic 
change which was produced through intensive 
and persistent attention to the prescribed 
tasks assigned. If perchance a child failed he 
was labeled a “moron” or 








is a low correlation between a 
thorough knowledge of formal 
grammar in any language and 
ability to apply it to spoken or 
written discourse. The same 
is true with mathematics, as is 
shown by the results of testing 
several hundred Junior College 
students, enrolled in mathe- 
matics courses, on the funda- 
mentals of mathematics in 
which the median score was 
zero. The same results ap- 
peared after testing a large 
group of students in formal 
grammar after they had suc- 
cessfully completed the third 








dullard and was sent home to 
do his father’s chores. Today 
many of those “morons” are 
our leaders in industrial and 
professional life. 


The trend in teaching pro- 
cedure is changing from the 
formal to the informal. Where 
scientific methods are used in 
an attempt to improve teach- 
ing three fundamental factors 
are considered. The first one 
of these fundamental factors 
is diagnosis. 

Whether the child is enrolled 
in Mathematics, English, Com- 











year of English. Their median 





mercial Subjects, or what not, 





score was less than that of the 
first year students. 


Unless the language of any course has been 
thoroughly mastered, be it Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Mathematics or Commer- 
cial subjects, there can be little hope of an 
accelerated growth in pupil-progress, on the 
contrary there must be and always is a result- 
ant accumulation of weakness which retards 
and ultimately checks progress. 


Much emphasis is being laid upon “sociali- 
zation” of academic subjects, and with much 
justification on the basis of social needs, but 
it will avail educators little under present 
teaching technics. How can we justify an 
assignment of a social project involving cer- 
tain fundamental concepts without 4Srst teach- 
ing the language of these concepts and cloth- 
ing them with social meaning? Of what value 
is it to teach a child the process of addition 
and multiplication without teaching him the 
principles involved? The same thing applies 
to salesmanship and bookkeeping. To devote 
an entire course to a survey of the needs of 
salesmen in business without equipping the 


he is tested in that field. The 
test is self-administered. He discovers for 
himself his strength and weakness. This 
established a point of departure. The second 
factor provides remedial treatment. This also 
takes the form of self-administered drills and 
tests for the strengthening of his weakness and 
the correction of defects. The third factor pro- 
vides objective comprehensive measures for 
the determination of the nature, character 
and rate of progress. If the material is ele- 
mentary in character then the offering natu- 
rally is in the nature of tools, and these must 
be mastered, and mastery must be measured 
on a perfect score basis. One could scarcely 
justify any other basis in addition or division 
or debits and credits. A child can either add 
or he cannot add, and such a principle cannot 
be measured on a percentage basis. All pupils 
can and should be compelled to master the 
principle of addition, etc. 


Such a procedure requires a careful selection 
of the fundamentals in question; an equally 
careful organization of these fundamentals 
into units or blocks covering a period of from 
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four to six weeks. Then each unit must be 
further supplemented with a comprehensive 
objective test involving all the elements in- 
corporated in the unit. 


By means of this technic the child will be 
able to rise to the level of his ability and will 
do so because such definite procedure is self- 
motivating. The plan of procedure by the 
unit method as applied to Mathematics has 
proved its worth as may be seen by the follow- 
ing data: 

103 pupils taking third semester Algebra 
review as a pre-requisite for a course in Trig- 
onometry succeeded in passing, with a perfect 
score, the mastery test on the four fundamen- 
tal operations, signs of aggregation and sub- 
stitution, after being taught the unit but one 
day. Half of the class requiring but three days 
while the rest required a maximum of five 
days. Compare these results with 66 Junior 
College students taking College Algebra and 
spending three weeks in review of the same 
material offered in the first unit, and taught 
by the traditional method, in which half of 
the group was able to solve less than half of 
the problems in the mastery test correctly, 
and none made a perfect score. 


The Junior College students were more 
mature and had had more mathematical ex- 
perience but obviously failed to profit by it 
as was evidenced by the low retention factor. 
It is an undisputed fact that the traditional 
method of teaching fails signally in retention 
however strong it may be in producing results 
as measured in immediate recall. 


One of the outstanding merits of this tech- 
nic is its effect upon the slow thinker as well 
as the very keen thinker. The former requires 
more drills and more time to drill while the 
latter requires less drill material and a wider 
scope of method for the application of the 
fundamental elements mastered to more com- 
plex situations. No better illustration of these 
facts may be cited than those growing out of 
the unit method of teaching bookkeeping as 
advanced by the 20th Century method. 


Out of six classes in first semester book- 
keeping taught by three teachers, less than 
two percent failed at the end of the second 
semester. 24 pupils failed to complete the 
required assignment for the first semester of 
bookkeeping. Before they were marked fail- 
ures each case was carefully considered, with 
the result that each case showed marked im- 
provement in performance during the semes- 
ter but failed to complete the work because of 
a lack of complete understanding of the lan- 
guage of bookkeeping before entering upon 
the assigned problems. Their steady growth 
during the semester indicated a gradual un- 
derstanding of the language of the course 
which made growth possible. It was, there- 
fore, agreed that the 24 pupils should be 
enrolled in second semester bookkeeping with 
the distinct understanding that the incom- 
plete material had to be their first task before 
they were permitted to take up the work of 
the second semester. The result was extremely 
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satisfying, since 22 of the 24 caught up with 
the class by May and finished in June with 
credit to them and the department. Two 
lacked a little work which they completed in 
summer session, so there were no failures. 

The experience has been valuable to the 
department since each member of the staff 
has discovered the absolute necessity of mas- 
tering the language of bookkeeping before 
attempting to develop a high rate of pupil- 
progress. 


The technic employed in 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting has the three 
fundamental factors of the unit plan well 
established and the objective tests are ex- 
ceptionally comprehensive and have norms 
established with large populations making it 
possible to measure both teacher and pupil 
success in the department. 


May I say, with deepest pride, that within 
the last year a number of our classes in book- 
keeping have maintained such a high standard 
of performance as to have from 76 to 85 per- 


cent of the group surpass the median of the 
norms. 





| ~| 

| BARGAIN SALE | 
OF 

BLANK BOOKS 


Geo GH 


We have on hand a large num- 
ber of journals, ledgers and 
miscellaneous columnar ruled 
blanks taken from various book- 
keeping sets. We offer these 
for sale at the following net 
prices, transportation charges 
prepaid: 


Journals or Ledgers . 60c per doz. 


Misc. Col. rulings...40c “ “ 


Ne order accepted for less than 
one dozen of one kind of books. 
Cash must accompany the order. 


Gwo GH 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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USE A Results are What Count! 
Guy TEXT THAT 


PRODUCES ; 
RESULTS Fine-spun theories about the teaching of 
spelling may make excellent discussions, 
IN but after all, nothing counts in the teaching 
SPELLING | Of spelling but an increase in the student’s 
ability to spell. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER 


was written in the belief that spelling ability requires self-activity 
on the part of the student. The word lists have been carefully 
compiled, and the unusual results obtained by hundreds of teachers 
who use the text warrant your examining it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 

















Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


A SANE in Business Arithmetic 
| iz xX 7 Business arithmetic always has been, 
and always will be, one of the “backbone” 


subjects of the commercial course. Un- 
fortunately, faddists appear in the field 
of arithmetic as in other fields, and it is essential that teachers use a 
text which presents the fundamentals of arithmetic in a sane manner. 


By sane, we mean practical, interesting, and in accord with business 
procedure. 








If you desire an up-to-date arithmetic text, one which holds 
student attention because it deals with matters that interest young 
people — if you want a book which is not based on mere fads, write us 
in regard to — 


CURRY AND RUBERT'’S |} 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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MISS FRANCES BOTSFORD is a new 
member of the faculty 
in the Commercial De- 
partment of the Ball 
State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, this 
year. Miss Botsford 
came to Muncie from 
Iowa City, where she 
has been teaching in 
the University High 
School for the past two 
years. Previous to that 
she taught in the State 
Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. She 
is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and 
is well equipped to handle the subjects as- 
signed to her in connection with her present 
position. 








Frances Botsford 


* KK 


A SURVEY OF 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


There has been a tendency in the last two 
years to find fault with our present lay-out of 
work in bookkeeping. You perhaps remember 
an article in the Journal of Business Educa- 
tion by an Official in a large insurance com- 
pany, in which the writer tried to show that 
it was not necessary or desirable to train stu- 
dents in bookkeeping to take complete charge 
of a set of books. His argument was that 
usually a head accountant had charge of the 
system and divided the work up into units, 
that the bookkeeper did not need to know 
much about the relationship of the various 
units which make up the complete accounting 
system. His theory was that the bookkeeper 
could learn the necessary knowledge for his 
narrow field in a few weeks, and that we were 
spending, therefore, entirely too much time 
on bookkeeping. A speaker at a convention 
here about a year ago, expressed a similar 
opinion. I did not agree, but did not have the 
figures at that time to refute their arguments. 

Last semester I had a group of students 
make a survey of our down-town business dis- 
trict. The results of this survey are shown in 
the following table: 


1. Number of firms interviewed........ 89 
2. Number of employees ome steno- 
graphic work. . . 144 
3. Number of enghgen ame wee 
writing only.. 74 
4. Number of cmnatnanee doing on 
keeping work. . . 144 
5. Number of euatenme doing general 
office work not included in above... 131 


6. Greatest need in training of em- 


ployees: 

Be me 7 +2 tener ese es ees 39 
(b) English .. witcde itaeiane: saieaing aca ae 
(c) Punctuation... .. 36 


(d) Legible longhand and figures 34 
(e) Accuracy in handling figures... 42 


(f) Ability to take dictation...... 32 

(g) Ability to transcribe notes ac- 
curately and rapidly.......... 31 

(h) Ability to meet people........ 50 


(i) Handling telephone conversa- 
tions courteously and effectively 48 


E. L. ZIMMERMAN, Supv. 
High School 
Huntington, W. Va. 


kK 
FROM PORTO RICO 


I am glad to state that our bookkeeping 
classes are taking much more importance 
than any others since the adoption of the 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
course. 

We have had a good record done by one of 
our students; Josefina Sevillano, who enrolled 
in our bookkeeping classes on September 2, 
1930, completed the first part of the course 
including the Introductory Set on the 8th of 
October, having only two periods of 50 
minutes each. 

I have just received my copy of “The 
Balance Sheet” and I find it full of suggestions 
for the teachers in bookkeeping. I have 
adopted many of these suggestions in my 
classes with very good results. I want to add 
my congratulations to the many others you 
are receiving. 

A. V. PAZQUEZ, Treasurer 
The Gregg Shtd. Bus. School 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 
OK . 

HARRY D. HORTON, popular Junior 
Business Training 
teacher, who taught 
High 


Stoneham, 


in the Junior 
School, 
Massachusetts, last 
year, is teaching this 
year in the Junior 
High School at Cliff- 
side Park, New Jersey. 


Mr. Horton is a Boston 





University man. 


Harry D. Horton 
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METROPOLITAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


At the Metropolitan Business College 
(North Side College), 
Chicago, Illinois, there 
is a student by the 
name of Henry Wald- 
schmidt who is making 
an unusually fine rec- 
ord in completing an 
accounting course. We 
have seen some of his 
| work. The principal of 
‘| the school, Mr. E. 
Gaines Jones, was so 
favorably impressed 
with the work that he 
sent it to us in order 
: that we might see what 

H. Waldschmidt quality of work his 
student was doing. Following completion of 
the unit entitled ‘“Fundamentals of Account- 
ing,” he was given the maximum rating of A. 
He submitted one of the best set of working 
papers that we have ever had an opportunity 
to examine. Since then he has completed the 
second and third units of the course entitled 
“Constructive Accounting” and “Income Tax 
Accounting,” and is now working on the 
fourth unit entitled “Fundamentals of Audit- 
ing.”” We quote the following from a letter 
written by Mr. Jones: 





“Mr. Waldschmidt is inclined to stick 
steadfastly to his plans and is a very deter- 
mined young man on that particular point. 
He appreciates suggestions, but if the sugges- 
tions made are not very much better than his 
own idea, he will carry out his own ideas and 
discard the suggestions. In other words, there 
must be a real material difference between the 
plans offered him and his own ideas, plans, 
and suggestions. If there is enough difference 
to make him feel that he is warranted in mak- 
ing the change, he will gracefully do so, but 
there must be a material difference. I do not 
want you to infer from what I say that Mr. 
Waldschmidt is stubborn or opinionative, but 
he is a living example of the old, slang phrase, 
‘he is strictly from Missouri.’ 


“He is a hard worker, often being com- 
pelled to go to bed at two or three o’clock in 
the morning. He is a young man of sterling 
character and lives a good life.” 


As a general thing teachers are proud of 
the records made by their students and, nat- 
urally, we receive many letters in which 
student’s work is praised by teachers. Mr. 
Jones’ comments are indeed a tribute to a 
student who is doing the type of work which 
will always command attention in the school 
room as well as in the field of business when 
he leaves school. The student who distin- 
guishes himself and becomes a leader while in 
school will usually repeat the performance 
when he gets out on the job. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The forty-third annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Education Association was 
held at Fargo, October 29-31, 1930. An inter- 
esting program was offered by Walter K. 
DeLaHunt, President of the Commercial 
Section. 

An outline of Junior Business Training by 
John A. Page of Bismarck; a talk on Type- 
writing Methods by Viona C. Hansen of the 
Grand Forks High School; and a discussion of 
Commercial Law by C. C. Crawford of the 
Valley City State Teachers College, together 
with a paper by J. A. Burger, a business man 
of Fargo, completed the program. About 
fifty commercial teachers were present. C. C. 
Crawford of the State Teachers College, 
Valley City, was chosen President for next 
year. 


ORK 


FROM MARYLAND 


I am deeply grateful for the missing copies 
of ‘‘The Balance Sheet”’ which you forwarded 
me so promptly; also for the May Supple- 
ment. Your company renders more and better 
service than any publishing company we have 
ever dealt with, and your prices are the most 
reasonable. 


Be assured we shall make the best possible 
use of the Supplement; and shall not lose an 
opportunity to recommend your company 
every time an occasion presents itself. 

Sister Sylvia 
St. Joseph’s College 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


KKK 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM 
BUSINESS MEN 


A bulletin entitled “The Necessity of 
Closer Relations between Business and the 
Schools” has been published by the New York 
Stock Exchange under the direction of 
Mr. Cameron Beck, Personnel Director. 
The material contained in this bulletin was 
collected by Mr. Beck in preparation for an 
address which he delivered at the convention 
of the National Education Association in 
Columbus, Ohio, July 1, 1930. This study 
reveals that personnel directors and others 
who are responsible for the employment and 
training of employees aJe willing to cooperate 
with the schools in discovering more adequate 
means to help the graduate to better under- 
stand the mechanics of the business world. 

Commercial teachers interested in obtain- 
ing a copy of this bulletin should write direct 
to Mr. Cameron Beck, Personnel Director, 
New York Stock Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Beck has assured us that commercial 
teachers will be supplied with a copy of this 
bulletin upon request. free of charge. 
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UNION INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


The following proclamation has been re- 
ceived from a committee of students repre- 
senting the Union Institute of Business, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


Let’s Buy Something 


“This is not a new idea because business 
men have been urging other business men to 
‘Buy Something’ continually. They think, 
however, in terms of a new automobile, a 
new factory, new equipment for the factory, 
or an addition to the old building which would 
run into hundreds and thousands of dollars. 


“‘Those amounts are far above most of the 
people, and certainly are above most of the 
boys and girls in school. 


‘We believe there are a number of ways 
that a boy or young man can earn a little 
additional money —5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, a day— 
by doing odd jobs around the home or around 
someone else’s home—running errands, tak- 
ing care of lawns, shoveling snow—this winter, 
or obtaining regular Saturday employment. 
A girl can earn also in some of these ways, or 
by taking care of children, having a little 
work to do on Saturday, and thereby earning 
about the same amount that a boy can earn. 


After You Earn It, Spend It; 
Buy Something Useful 


“A boy or young man can buy several 
handkerchiefs, a couple of neckties, shirts, 
shoes, an extra sweater, etc. 


“A young lady can buy extra school ma- 
terial, note books, pencils, handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, hats, and numerous other articles. It 
doesn’t make any difference what you buy 
because someone will have to produce it, and 
that helps the unemployment situation. 


“If you would earn and spend $1.00 a week 
in this way, business would soon show an in- 
crease. In Greater Cleveland there are ap- 
proximately 200,000 students in school. If 
each one would earn and spend $1.00 each 
week for something useful, there would be an 
increased business in Greater Cleveland of 
$200,000 each week, or almost $1,000,000 in 
a month; or before Chirstmas, in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500,000. 

“If this could be carried on with your help 
through the State of Ohio, in which there are 
approximately 1,000,000 boys and girls in 
school, you can see that there would be an 
increase of approximately $9,000,000 of new 
business before January 1. And then, if in the 
entire United States where there are about 
20,000,000 students in school, this plan were 
followed, the new business by next June 
would be approximately $640,000,000 due to 
your efforts. 


Let’s Earn Something, and Then 
Buy Something Useful’ 


(Signed) STUDENT COMMITTEE 


Geo. Miln, Chairman 
Formerly of West H. S. 


Walter Boil, formerly of Rocky River H. S. 

Eleanor Tinney, formerly of St. Theresa Acad. 

Howard Greenley, formerly of West Tech. 
and O.S. U. 

~~. Brixtius, formerly of John Marshall 


Fay Holmes, formerly of Avon Lake H. S. 
Effie Hillen, formerly of Lakewood H. S. 
Helen Forrester, formerly of Lincoln H. S. 


Mabel Meiche, formerly of North Royalton 
H. S. 


bed 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


The article in the September issue of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet”’ written by John W. Sullivan, 
“Shakespeare, The Master Salesman,” was 
in my opinion, an eye-opener and an un- 
usually beneficial and well written presenta- 
tion. I doubt if many readers of Shakespeare 
have appreciated the basic psychology empha- 
sized in this thorough and masterly discus- 
sion. 

I am very glad to see articles of this char- 
acter appear in your house organ. 


J. C. PURINTON, Pres. 
Hawthorne Institute 
Salem, Mass. 


AK 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association will 
hold a meeting at Williamsport on Wednes- 
day, December 31, at 9:30 A. M. The general 
topic for the program is “The Improvement 
of Classroom Teaching.” Professor Paul A. 
Carlson, Director of Commercial Teacher 
Training at the State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, will deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Tests and Measurements in the 
Field of Commercial Education.”’ 


A Research Study in Typewriting, con- 
ducted in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, will 
be reported. This study received the author- 
ization of Dr. Ben Graham, Superintendent, 
and was made under the direction of the 
Department of Curriculum Study and Re- 
search, of the Pittsburgh Schools. 


A Survey of Error Frequency of the Funda- 
mental Principles of Gregg Shorthand will be 
presented by a representative of Grove City 
College, where the survey was made. This 
study will be of extreme interest to every 
commercial teacher. 


L. W. Korona of the Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, is President, and Laila 
Kilchenstein of Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, is Secretary of the Com- 
mercial Section. 
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PROGRAM 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


FEDERATION 


HOTEL FORT DES MOINES, DES MOINES, IOWA 
December 29, 30, 31, 1930 


FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Monday, December 29 


2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Registration 


8:00 P. M. 


Informal Reception 
Entertainment 
Dancing 


Tuesday, December 30 


9:30 A. M. 
Music—Des Moines High Schools 
Address—Hon. John Hammill, Governor of 
Iowa 
Response — President’s Address — Paul 
Moser, Moser School, Chicago, IIl. 
Musical Program 
Address—Dr. Harry M. Gage, President 
of Cornell College 
Address—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ky. 
12:15 P. M. 


Reception to Past Presidents (Romona 
Foster, presiding) 


Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 A. M. 

Announcements 

Community Singing 

Presentation of Distinguished Visitors 

Address—A. W. Merrill, Asst. Supt. of 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 

Music—Direction of Lorraine Watters, 
Supv. of Music, Des Moines Public 
Schools 

“Principles Underlying the Organization 
of Life Insurance Company’’—Horace 
W. Foskett, Asst. Treasurer, Equitable 
Life Insurance Company 

Open Forum—J. O. Mallott, Specialist in 
Business Education, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Conductor 

Election of Officers 


KK 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, December 30 


2:00-3:30 P. M. 

“Publicity and Business—Getting Policies 
of the Private Business School’’—Bruce 
Gates, President Gates College, Water- 
loo, Iowa 

Discussion 

“English as a Problem and a Project”— 
D. B. Marti, Lincoln School of Com- 
merce, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Discussion 


Wednesday, December 31 


1:45-3:15 P. M. 
‘‘New Courses to Meet Changing Needs of 
Business’”—J. Evan Armstrong, President 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, Calif. 
Discussion 
‘“‘Beyond the Hooks and Circles’”—Goldina 
Fisher, Gregg School, Chicago, IIl. 
Discussion 
Business (Election of Officers) 
Adjournment 


KK 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, December 30 


Chairman, C. L. Bailey, High School, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Secretary, Anna M. Curry, High School, 
Virginia, Minn. 


3:30 P. M. 


Question—“Is the Teaching of Junior 
Business Training Receding, Advancing 
or Drifting?” 

Answered by—N. B. Curtis, Westinghouse 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Question—“If you had Adequate Funds, 
How would you Arrange and Equip a 
Commerce Department in a Senior High 
School?” 

Answered by—Clay D. Slinker, Supv. of 
Commercial Education, Des Moines, - 
Iowa 

Question—“‘Is Office Machinery Changing 
the Scope of Commercial Education?” 

Answered by—Miss Ray Abrams, Principal 
Boys Commercial High School, New 
Orleans, La. 

Adjournment 
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Wednesday, December 31 


Chairman, P. O. Selby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 

Secretary, Anna M. Curry, High School, 
Virginia, Minn. 

3:15 P. M. 


Question—‘“‘Who are the Ten Persons who 
have made the Greatest Contributions to 
Commercial Education?”’ 

Answered by—Ruth Hoadley, College of 
Commerce, University of Iowa 

Question—‘‘What Preparation should be 
Required of a Beginning Commerce 
Teacher?” 

Answered by—Earl W. Atkinson, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Question—‘“‘Should Commerce Teachers be 
Responsible for Placing Commerce Stu- 
dents?” 

Answered by—Orton E. Beach, Manager 
Placement Bureau, High School, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Adjournment 
KA 


SHORTHAND AND TYPING 


ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, W. C. Maxwell, High School, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Secretary, Mina Bearhope, 
DeKalb, Il. 


High School, 


Tuesday, December 30 
3:30 P. M. 


“Broadening the Field of Typewriting’”’— 
Leon N. Neulen, Educational Bureau of 
Portable Typewriters, New York City 

“Power to the Nth Degree’’—Minnie 
DeMotte Frick, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


‘Shorthand Demonstrations’? — Lucille 
McPherson, Central High School, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Discussion 

Adjournment 


Wednesday, December 31 
3:15 P. M. 


“Problems in the Training of A, B, and C 
Grade Stenographers’”—J. O. Mallott, 
Specialist in Commercial Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Suggestions for Overcoming Beginners’ 
Difficulties in Typewriting’—Eva M. 
Jessup, Asst. Supv. of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Discussion 

Business (Election of Officers) 


Adjournment 
KK 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Loyal G. Minier, Jefferson High 
School, LaFayette, Ind. 
Secretary, Florence Lester, Woodward High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Tuesday, December 30 
3:30 P. M. 


“Combatting the Inferiority Complex in 
the Training for Business’”—Arthur E. 
Bennett, Dean of School of Education, 
Des Moines University 

Discussion 
Chas. G. Reigner, Rowe Publishing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lloyd Jones, 
New York City 
M. B. Dilley, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Adjournment 


Gregg Publishing Co., 


Wednesday, December 31 


3:15 P. M. 
‘The Social Aspect of Business’”—John E. 
Frederick, President Indiana State 


Chamber of Commerce and National 
States Chambers of Commerce 
Discussion 


Adjournment 
KOK 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, M. E. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Secretary, Mrs. R. N. Wilcox, Wilcox School 
of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, Decem ber 30 


3:30 P. M. 


“Correlation of the Work in the Depart- 
ments of Education and Commerce in 
the Training of Commercial Teachers’’— 


P. C. Packer, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, and B. M. Swinford, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 

“The Demonstration School as a Part of the 
Commercial Teachers Training Program”’ 
—Luvicy M. Hill, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Discussion led by—Jane Church, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, III. 

Adjournment 


Wednesday, December 31 
3:15 P. M. 


‘‘What Constitutes an Effective Student 
Practice Teaching Program?’’—Earnest 
A. Zelliot, Asst. Prof. of Education, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Discussion led by—Paul A. Carlson, Director 
of Commercial Education, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis. 

“Research Studies in Commercial Teacher 
Training’’—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Discussion led by—P. O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Adjournment 
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STENOTYPE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Margaret J. Martin, Moser School, 
Chicago, Il. 

Secretary, Alice V. Wylie, Office Training 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 


Tuesday, December 30 


3:30 P, M. 


“Presenting the Lesson in Stenotypy”— 
A Practical Demonstration—Vernal Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Discussion 

“Training Gold Pin Stenotypists’—J. C. 
Weslander, Minneapolis Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Discussion 

Question Box—Questions and problems 
submitted by Stenotype teachers in 
answer to questionnaires 

Business (Election of Officers) 

Adjournment 


Wednesday, December 31 


Chairman, G. E. McClellan, Littleford 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, Alice V. Wylie, Office Training 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 
3:5 2. MM. 
Theme: “Preparing Stenotypists for an 
Exacting Market’’ 
A. Judicious Selection 
B. Expert Training 
C. Careful Placement 


Progress Reports 
C. J. Harvey, Brown’s Business College, 
Peoria, III. 
Wm. Dowden, Lansing Business Univer- 
sity, Lansing, Mich. 
W. B. Elliott, Elliott 
School, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Question Box 
Discussion 
Adjournment 


Commercial 


PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Rene Guillard, Township High 
School, Evanston, IIl. 
Secretary, A. B. Rowe, 
College, Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois Business 


Tuesday, December 30 


3:30 P. M. 

“Penmanship Objectives of the Private 
School Teacher’’— John S. Griffith, Engle- 
wood Business College, Chicago, IIl. 

Discussion 

Adjournment 


Wednesday, December 31 


3:15 P. M. 
Address—Virgil Graham, Wilson Jr. High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa 
Discussion 
Adjournment 





ADJUSTABLE! 


The outstanding feature of FACTORS OF ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York is the fact 


that it can be adjusted to the needs of the individual 











teacher and his local requirements. Regardless of how 
peculiar your local conditions may be, FACTORS OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY can be adjusted to the 


conditions. 
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IMPORTANT TRANSPORTATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


Excursion rate of One and One-half Fare, on the “certificate plan” has 
been authorized for the round trip to Des Moines for the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation Convention, December 29-31. Tickets may be purchased 
from December 25-31, inclusive, with return limit of January 3, 1931. In 
purchasing your ticket be sure to ask for a certificate. One hundred fifty or 
more of the members attending the association must present certificates to 
obtain the benefit of the reduced fare. If all those who go to Des Moines by 
railroad will obtain certificates when purchasing their tickets to Des Moines, 
there will be sure to be enough certificates presented to obtain the excursion 
rate of One and One-half Fare for the round trip. 








Louis C. McCann was born in Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, September 22, 1867. His father, Robert, 
died when he was quite young and his mother, 
Missouri Floyd, died when he was five years of age. 
He was left in care of a country doctor, Dr. David 
McElwee, East Union, Coshocton County, Ohio. 
During the winter months when there was school 
in the country, he attended regularly. 


It was about 1880 that he became interested 
in Penmanship. There were several boys who had 
the desire and the competition ran rather high. 
Some of his specimens are of that date. He organized 
several classes of Penmanship throughout Coshocton 


and Knox Counties. About the same time he taught 
Louis C. McCann in the public schools. 





He was fired with the ambition to get more education and resigned his public 
school position to enter Meredith Business College, Zanesville, Ohio. Later he 
finished his business course and took a position with Johnson’s Rolled Oats Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio. Here he learned telegraphy and became quite an expert. One of 


his delights was to listen in and get the news off the wire when he was around a 
railroad station. 


Becoming tired of the mercantile field, the call for Penmanship stressed itself 
so much that he resigned and entered Zanerian Art College where he was graduated. 
He secured several positions as teacher in business colleges. The last position at 


Evansville, Indiana, he left for Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, where he settled down 
and established a business college of his own. 


In 1908, feeling that things were going rather smoothly with him he bought the 
Reading School of Commerce, Reading, Pennsylvania. He lived to see the Reading 
School housed in a magnificent building with a happy and contented student body. 

He was always an ardent Convention man. He loved to visit with his old friends. 
He belonged to the Old Guard of Penmen. He had a keen sense of humor and nothing 
delighted him more than to tell a story that he had heard. He would sit up half the 
night at the conventions telling stories. 


About October 9, he complained that he did not feel well. He went to bed and 
the doctor thought he had a slight cold. However, it was worse than they had 
thought and pneumonia developed. On Sunday evening, October 19, 1930, he 
breathed his last. 


His wife, Marion Guss McCann, and three sons, Charles R., Dwight G., and 
Louis C. Jr., survive him. 
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BOYNTON CHOSEN 
HEAD OF COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT IN CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT 


PAUL M. BOYNTON, formerly head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment in the High 
School at Melrose, 
Massachusetts, ‘has re- 
cently been elected 
head of the commer- 
cial department in the 
Central High School at 
Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. He also has super- 
vision of junior busi- 
ness training in the 
four junior high schools 
of Bridgeport. 














Mr. Boynton is a 

Paul M. Boynton graduate from Boston 
University with B.B.A. 

and M. B. A. degrees. He is well fitted by 
training and experience for his new position. 
While at Melrose he served as faculty man- 
ager of athletics, faculty advisor for the class 





year book “‘The Log,”’ manager of the Melrose 
Thrift Council for High School Banking, 
treasurer of the Melrose Teachers Club, and 
faculty advisor of the High School Savings 
Bank system. Frorn this it can be seen that 
he has taken an interest in many high school 
activities. 


Previous to going to Melrose in 1927 he 
taught at Burdette College in Boston for a 
year. From 1924-27 he taught in the Senior 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts. 


In addition to a wide teaching experience, 
he has had much outside business experience. 
During the summer of 1925 he was assistant 
to the chief accountant of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. For the past four 
years he has been a life saving examiner for 
the American Red Cross. During the summers 
of 1926, 1927 and 1928 he was director of 
swimming at Camp Wonalancet, Eaton 
Center, New Hampshire. During the summer 
of 1929 he was secretary and accountant at 
Camp Chewonki, Wiscasset, Maine. 


He has an envious reputation as a public 
speaker and has been active in commercial 
education association work. 
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Keeping Peters and Pomeroy’s COMMERCIAL LAW 
Out of Is the Means! 

Trouble 

Siig spammed A course in commercial law is not intended to make 
is the attorneys of business students, but it should give them 
Goal a sufficient knowledge of commercial law so that they 


can conduct their business or private affairs intelli- 
gently. 


COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy will 
give your students a background which will prevent 
them from being led into detrimental contracts; it 
will teach them to read and analyze notes and legal 
conveyances before signing them. In other words, it 
will prevent an honest person from “coming to grief” 
because of ignorance. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York San Francisco 
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HE KNEW HISTORY 


Teacher: ‘‘Who was the greatest general in 
France?” 

Jimmie: ‘‘General Foch.” 

Teacher: “Right. Now, who was a German 
general?’’ 

Jimmie: “Hindenburg.”’ 

Teacher: “Very good. 
American general?’’ 

Jimmie (thinking very hard): “General 
Motors.” 


Who was the 


OOK 


THOSE CROWDED CARS 


It was during the rush hour. The little man 
suddenly thought of pick-pockets. Thrusting 
his hand into his pocket, he found another 
hand there ahead of him. ‘‘Get out, you 
thief.” 

“Get out yourself,”’ said the other. 

“Say,” interrupted a third, “It you two 
guys will get your hands out of my pocket 
I'll get off here.”’ 


KK 


TWO OF A PAIR 


A passenger on a New York and Chicago 
limited train, looking under his berth in the 
morning, found one black shoe and one tan. 
He called the porter’s attention to the error. 

The porter scratched his head in bewilder- 
ment. 

‘‘Wel, ef dat don’t beat all,” he said. ‘‘Dat’s 
de second time dis mawnin’ dat mistake’s 
happened.”’ 


ORE 


WHEN IS A HOOK NOT A HOOK 


A New York City school teacher tells 
about a little boy whose coat was so difficult 
to fasten that she went to his assistance. As 
she tugged at the hook she asked:— 

“Did your mother hook this coat for you?”’ 

“No,” was the astounding reply, ‘“‘she 
bought it.” 


KEK 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


“Graves,” said Bill, looking up from his 
writing, “do you spell ‘sense’ with a ‘c’ or 
an ‘s’?”’ 

“That depends,” replied Bill. 
refer to money or brains?” 

“Aw, I don’t mean either of them two,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘What I want to say is, 
‘I ain’t seen him sense’.”’ 


“Do you 


AND A POSTAL CARD 


The dear old lady came into the drug store 
and looked doubtfully at the young man 
behind the counter. 

“Young man,” she asked, “I wonder, are 
you a properly qualified druggist?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Passed all your examinations §satis- 
factorily?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“You’ve never poisoned anyone by mis- 
take?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

She heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Very well, then. You can give me a 
packet of cough drops.” 


*** 


OBEYED STRICTLY 


Mama: “Now, Frankie, if they pass you 
cake a second time at the party you must say, 
‘No, thanks, I’ve had plenty.’ And don’t you 
forget it.” 

All went well with the boy until the hostess 
said kindly: 

“Won’t Frankie have another piece of 
cake?” 

“No, thanks. I’ve had plenty, and don’t 
you forget it!’’ was the astonishing reply. 


OK 
TECHNICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Teacher—‘“‘Now, Robert, what is a niche 
in a church?” 

Bobby—‘“‘Why, it’s just the same as an itch 
anywhere else, only you can’t scratch it as 
well.” 


RK 


FIRST AID 


Mr. Dwyer—This meat has a queer taste! 

Mrs. Dwyer—That’s queer. It should be 
good. I burned it and put Unguentine on it 
right away. 
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A ROUNDER? 


Capt. George Fried of the President 
Roosevelt was telling fog stories at a dinner 
in Washington: 

“There’s a good fog story,”’ he said, “about 
a business man who received one foggy 
morning, a telephone message from his book- 
keeper. 

** “I’m sorry, sir,’ the bookkeeper said, ‘but 
I can’t come down to the office this morning 
on account of the fog. I haven’t yet arrived 
home yesterday. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, 32 years of age, seven years office 
experience, five years high school, one year princi- 
fen of business college; B. Sc. and Ed. degrees, 

igher accountancy graduate; can teach any 
commercial subject or assume management. 
Would consider investment. Address, No. 70. 





Experienced executive and teacher of Ac- 
countancy, Law, Marketing and other subjects in 
Business Administration courses, desires connec- 
tion as executive or teacher, or both, in a live 
school maintaining such courses. Experience 
includes both professional and business as well as 
teaching. College and university degrees. Un- 
usually successful in holding students for the 
longer courses and building up the department or 
school. Address, No. 71. 





Woman 30 years of age, college graduate, nine 
years experience, desires school position, private 
or public; Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey li- 
censes; can furnish best references; middle west 
preferred. Address, No. 72. 





Experienced executive and commercial teacher 
desires teaching position; will assume part owner- 
ship in good business school located in a city of 
200,000 population. Address, No. 73. 





Middle-aged man with fifteen years experience 
in teaching all the commercial subjects, desires 
a position in some good business school in the 
East or South. Good references; reasonable 
salary. Let me hear from you. Address, No. 80. 





FOR SALE: Eighteen, 24 x 46 inch tables; 
26 square post cane bottom chairs; 1 
teacher’s desk; 1 desk file; 1 black cloth 
covered letterhead cabinet; 1 teacher’s 
desk with typewriter postion; 1 swivel 
chair. All oak finish. and in first-class 
condition. Reasonable. Address, No. 79. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


One of the leading business colleges in one of 
the leading cities of the South desires first-class 
field man. Must know how to go out and “‘bring 
in the bacon’’ or you lose your time replying. 
Address, No. 74. 





Wanted high class man for organization work. 
Good personality, neat in appearance. Age 30-40. 
Must be able to travel, have good education, and 
furnish his own car. Position pays about $400 
per month. Wonderful opportunities for ad- 
—— References required. Address, 

o. 75. 





A Connecticut public high school needs two 
teachers of typewriting and arithmetic. Prefer- 
ence will be given to graduates of college or 
normal school, and to those with one to five years 
of teaching experience. Address, No. 76. 


Man or woman with ability to properly repre- 
sent school in field work. Fine opportunity. 
Address, San Diego Business College and Secre- 
arial School, San Diego, Calif. 





One of the oldest and best business schools in 
the Middie West is looking for a competent male 
teacher, one that can supervise the entire teach- 
ing staff. To such a one we can make him half 
owner on reasonable terms, after he has satisfied 
us that he is competent and trustworthy. Ad- 
dress, No. 81. 


First-class business college solicitor. Must have 
own car. Salary and commission. Schoo! is large, 
accredited and well advertised. Only high school 
graduates solicited. This is a permanent connec- 
tion for a $5000 a year man. Address, No. 82. 





Business college equipment for sale at 
less than one-third original cost; sufficient 
for fifty students, and in good condition 
City of 15,000 with no business college 
Good opportunity. Write quick. Address, 
J.C. Leazenby, 1443 N. Market St., Wich- 
ita, Kans. 











SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


California school in city of over 100,000. Best 
opportunity in the state. Will consider exchange 
for Eastern school or improved property. Address, 
No. 77. 





Splendid small school in thriving, prosperous 
Southern city in heart of greatest gas field in the 
world; industrial, agricultural, lumbering sec- 
tion; population increased six hundred percent— 
last census shows 7000 and still growing; large 
trading territory; no local competition; Chamber 
of Commerce back of school; expenses almost 
nothing; equipment is new including latest model 
typewriters; best of reasons for selling for value of 
equipment; substantial cash payment, balance 
monthly installments; immediate or January 
_ possession. Address, P. O. Box 532, Bastrop, 

a. 





High class school, well filled and growing, in 
Southern California. me yee! for two people. 
Established six years. No debt, high reputation, 


money maker from the start. Address, No. 78. 





Business college located in the Southwest. 
Rapidly growing territory. Good proposition. 
Detailed information will be furnished upon 
request. Address, No. 84. 





Experienced school man seeks control 
or purchase of good school in medium 
sized city. Will pay reasonaple part in 
down payment. Address, No. 83. 
































Fundamentals of Salesmanship 








Many schools are planning to offer courses in sales- 
manship for the first time, beginning next term. 
By , eep ; 
The increasing popularity of the subject is due in part 
to a realization that, regardless of business depressions, 
W alters}]| the demand for competent salespeople cannot be met. 


WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP is excellent for a one-semester course. A teachers’ 
manual makes it possible for an inexperienced teacher to 
handle the subject successfully. 


INVESTIGATE NOW FOR YOUR NEXT TERM! 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FUNDAMENTALS . 
OF ADVERTISING ROWSE and FISH 





T Here is an advertising text of just the right length for T 
secondary school courses. Moreover, the material is of 
the proper grade. As a result, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING is by far the most popular advertising 
textbook now published for secondary school use. | 


, The book is well illustrated, and contains a wealth of ( 
practical problems and projects. A teachers’ manual 
gives answers to problems and suggestions on how to 
iL conduct the class. | 
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REVISED!! 


A Standard Business English Text 























BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By J. WALTER ROSS 


has long been recognized as the leading text in the field of 
business English. It has been entirely rewritten, and the 
new edition has just come from the press. 

















Rees, OUBTLESS one of the greatest weak- 
ww) nesses of individuals entering business is 

the lack of knowledge of English grammar 

and business letter-writing. However, to 

teach business English effectively to sec- 

ondary students, the course must be made 
interesting and practical, for most stu- 

dents will have had previous training in 

English grammar. 


J. Walter Ross, in this new text, has motivated 
the study of English grammar. Principles and rules 
of English grammar are applied by practical exercises 
and interesting illustrations. 


The advanced part of the text is devoted entirely 
to business letter-writing, because the business 
letter is the “backbone” of business correspondence. 
The fundamental principles of business letter-writing 
are presented and individual types of business letters 
are studied in detail. This part of the text is par- 
ticularly attractive, since it embodies the latest 
changes and ideas in regard to writing effective 
business letters. 


Write us for further information regarding this 
new text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 




















Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





